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SCHOOL CHILDREN OF MANY LANDS 

Hark ! the September bells are ringing. They are 
telling us that the summer vacation is ended, and 
that it is time for school to begin again. Do you 
hear them, little girl, little boy, calling to you this 
pleasant September morning ? 

" Over the round earth comes swinging, 
Chiming and rhyming and strong, 
Something like wonderful singing, 
Singing a wonderful song. 

" The little lad hears it, and straightway 
He tucks his book under his arm ; 
The little lass runs through the gateway 
To answer its joyous alarm. " 

Now the tramp, tramp of little feet and the sound 

of childish voices are heard all round the world. 

Children with fair faces and children with dark faces, 

yellow boys and girls on the other side of the globe, 

and little brown people in the islands of the sea, are 

on their way to school. 

11 
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Id the frozen north the little Alaskan boy goes 
far to reach his school. He sits on a sled, wrapped 
in furs, and drives his dogs for miles over the ice 
and snow. His schoolhouse is built with double 
walls of huge logs, and it is the most northern school 
over which floats the American flag. 

Across the sea, among the sunny hills of Spain, 
there are other children who also travel long dis- 
tances to their schools. Here are some of them, their 
dark eyes spar- 
kling with mer- 
riment. They 
are riding to 
school in great 
panniers or bas- 
kets hung over 
the back of a 
mule. Thesure- 
,,,-,. footed animal 

carries them 
safely over dangerous mountain paths, while the 
trusted mule driver runs along by its side. 

All winter long the frozen canals of Holland are 
merry with the shouts and laughter of children 
skating over the ice to school. What fine fun 
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they have as they glide swiftly along, five or six of 
them in a row ! 

Before the sun is up the German children must be 
on their way to their lessons. While the lamps are 
yet lighted they 
hurry along the 
streets, each one 
carrying his books 
in a satchel strapped 
on his back. 

When the Arab 
child first begins 
his schooldays he 
is dressed in rich 
garments, and he carries his book in a velvet bag. He 
rides a pony or a white donkey, and is met at the door 
of his home by the teacher and the pupils of the school. 

The teacher, in flowing robes and a green turban, 
heads the procession, and the boys and girls sing 
Arabic hymns as they march along. The new pupil 
often brings gifts not only for his teacher but for all 
his schoolmates, 

The boy of Japan on his first day at school wears 
gay robes and carries a fan and a large paper parasol. 
In a bright-colored bag hung on his arm is a jar of 
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rice for his luncheon. When he bids his teacher 
" Good morning," he kneels and bows his head to the 
ground to show his respect. 

The Chinese boy must bring his own stool and table 
when he first en- 
ters school. He 
must also furnish 
everything that 
he needs for 
learning to write. 
He is taught to 
make his own ink 
by rubbing a 
block of India ink 
on a wet stone. 
Thenwithabrush 
he learns to write 
the thousands of strange characters in his language. 

The boys of India find their schoolmaster seated 
on the ground under a tree, or in a large open porch 
upon a raised platform. The children sit or kneel on 
the floor, or on the ground, and sway their bodies 
back and forth as they study their lessons aloud. 
They learn to write by making their letters in the 
sand with a stick or with their fingers. 
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After a time they copy letters and words with 
wooden pens on the leaves of the palm tree. They 
sometimes make 
curious books by 
tying together long 
narrow strips of 
palm leaves. 

In many coun- 
tries the boys and 
the girls go to sep- 
arate schools. A 
famous artist has 
painted a beautiful 
picture of a girls' 
school in Brittany, 

a country of northern France. How strange the chil- 
dren look in their queer white caps and their heavy 
wooden shoes ! 

In some parts of the world the schools are open all 
the year round, but in our country the children enjoy 
long vacations for play and for rest. 

Every year the September sun shines down on 
millions of children going to school ; and in every 
land the school children are the pride and the hope 
of their country. 




THE GOLDEN WINDOWS 




All day long the 
little hoy worked hard in 
field and barn and shed ; 
but every day, when the 
work was done, there 
came an hour which was 
all his owu. 

At sunset the little boy used to go to the top of 
a hill near bis home, and look across at another hill 
some distance away. On this far-off hill stood a 
house with gold and diamond windows. The yellow 
gold was as clear as glass, and the diamonds were as 
bright as the sun. 

But it seemed to him as if some one always closed 
the shutters just at sunset, and covered the beautiful 
windows from his sight. 
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Then the little boy went home to his supper, wish- 
ing all the time that he could live in a house with 
golden windows. 

One day the little boy's father called him and said, 
" You have been a good boy, and you have earned a 
holiday. Take this clay for your own ; but remem- 
ber that God gave the day, and try and learn some 
good thing." 

The little boy thanked his father, and kissed his 
mother. Then he put a piece of bread in his pocket, 
and started off to find the house with the golden 
windows. 

His bare feet made tracks in the white dust, and 
when he looked back the footprints seemed to be 
following him and making company for him. His 
shadow, too, kept beside him, and would dance or 
run as he pleased. He was very happy. 

By and by the little boy was hungry. So he sat 
down by a brook that ran along by the roadside, and 
ate his bread and drank the clear water. He scat- 
tered crumbs for the birds, as his mother had taught 
him to do, and then he went on his way. 

After a time the little boy came to a high, green 
hill. There, on the top of the hill, was the house 
he had come to find. At first he thought that the 
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shutters were closed, for he could not see the golden 
windows. 

He went on until he came near the house, and 
then he could have wept. For there were no 
shutters, and the windows were of clear glass like 
any others. 

A woman came to the door, and asked the little 
boy very kindly what he wanted. 

"Last evening I saw your golden windows from 
our hilltop," he said, " and now I have come here to 
see them. But I find that they are only glass." 

The woman looked at him in wonder, and shook 
her head and smiled. 

" We are poor people," she said, " and there is no 
gold about our windows. Besides, glass is better 
than gold to see through." 

She asked the little boy to sit down on the door- 
step, and she brought him a cup of milk and a 
cake. Then she called her little girl, and, leaving 
the two children together, she went back to her 
work. 

The little girl wore a brown cotton dress, but her 
hair was golden, like the windows he had seen, and 
her eyes were blue, like the sky at noon. 

She led the little boy about the farm, and showed 
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him her black calf with a white star on its forehead. 
He told her about his own calf at home, which had 
four white feet, and was red like a chestnut. 

After they had played for a long time, the little 
boy asked her about the golden windows. 

" You have taken the wrong way," she said. 
" Come with me, and I will show you the house you 
are looking for." 

They went to a hill that rose behind the farm- 
house. As they walked along, the little girl told 
the little boy that the golden windows could be seen 
only at sunset. 

" Yes, I have known that for a long time," said 
the little boy. 

They reached the top of the hill and waited. Just 
as the sun was going down the little girl turned and 
pointed. There, on a hill far away, stood a house 
with windows of gold and diamonds. And when the 
little boy looked, he saw that the house was his own 
home. 

Then he told the little girl that he could stay no 
longer. He gave her a white pebble with a red band, 
and she gave him three horse chestnuts. 

The little boy said " Good-by," but he did not tell 
the little girl what he had learned. Then he went 

FOURTH READER — B 
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down the hill, and the little girl stood in the sunset 
light and watched him. 

The way home was long, and it was dark before 
the little boy reached his father's house. But the 
lamplight shone through the windows, making them 
almost as bright as he had seen them from the far- 
off hilltop. 

When he opened the door, his mother came to kiss 
him, and his father looked up and smiled. 

" Have you had a good day ? " asked his father. 

" Yes, indeed," he answered, " I have had a very 
good day." 

" And have you learned anything ? " 

" Oh, yes," said the little boy. " I have learned 
that the house I live in has windows of gold and 
diamonds." 

— Laura E. Richards. 

THE FIVE PEAS 

There were five peas in one pod. The peas were 
green and the pod was green, and they thought all 
the world was green, and that was just as it should be. 

The sun shone and warmed the pod, and the rain 
made it clear and bright. The pod grew and the 
peas grew, sitting all in a row. 
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" Are we to stay here forever ? " asked one. " I'm 
afraid we shall become hard by long sitting. It 
seems to me there must be something outside." 

Days went by. 

The pod turned yellow and the peas turned yellow, 
and they thought all the world was turning yellow. 
But just then the pod was torn from the stem by 
little hands. It fell into the pocket of a boy's jacket 
along with other full pods. 

" Now we shall soon see daylight," said the peas, 
and that was just what they were waiting for. 

Crack ! our pod burst, and the five peas rolled out 
into the bright sunshine. There they lay in the 
boy's hand. " What fine large peas ! " he said. 
And he put one in his pea shooter and shot it out. 

" Now I am flying out into the wide world. Catch 
me if you can," said the first pea, and he was gone. 

One by one, the peas were put in the pea shooter, 
and shot far up into the air. 

" I shall fly straight to the sun," said the second 
pea. And away he went. 

"We shall go to sleep wherever we are sent," 
said the next two, " but we shall roll on all the 
same." 

" What is to be will be," said the last pea, and it 
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flew up to a garret window and dropped into a crack ■ 
filled with moss and soft mold. 

In the garret lived a poor woman who went away 
to work each day. At home in the little garret room 
lay her only child, who was too ill and weak to leave 
her bed. 

" She is going to join her little sister in heaven," 
said the woman. But the little girl lay quiet all day 
long, and grew neither worse nor better. 

One spring morning the sun shone brightly into 
the little room, and his rays fell across the floor. The 
child turned her eyes toward the light. 

" I wonder what that green thing is peeping in at 
the window," she said. " See ! it is waving in the ' 
wind." 

The mother went to the window and opened it 
wide. "It is a little pea vine," she exclaimed, "and 
it has taken root. I wonder how it came here. The 
little plant will be a pleasure to you, my child." 

The sick girl's bed was moved close to the window, 
so that she might watch the growing plant while her 
mother was away at work. 

" Mother dear," she said one evening, " the little 
pea is growing so fast that I think I shall soon be 
well and go out into the warm sunshine." 
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" May God grant it," said the mother. She did not 
think it would be so, but she took care of the little 
plant, and tied a string to the window for it to climb 
on. And every day the little girl watched it grow. 

" Here are some buds coming," the mother said one 
morning. A week later the pink flowers were in 
bloom. 

The little girl sat upright in her bed. The window 

< 

was open, and the sun shone brightly in. She bent 
over and gently kissed its tender leaves. 

" The Heavenly Father has planted it and made it 
grow to be a joy to you and to me, dear child," said 
the glad mother ; and she smiled down on the plant 
as if it had been a good angel. 

But where did the other peas go ? 

The one that flew out into the wide world, saying, 
" Catch me if you can," fell on the roof and was 
eaten by a pigeon. The two lazy ones fell in the 
same place, and were also eaten by birds. 

The fourth pea, which wished to go up into the 
sun, dropped into a ditch. There it lay until it 
swelled up and was nearly ready to burst. 

" I'm growing very large and fat," it said. " I 
think no pea can do more than that. I am really 
the finest pea in the pod." 
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But the little girl stood at the garret window with 
sparkling eyes and the hue of health on her cbeek. 
And she folded her thin hands over the pea blossom 
and thanked God for it. 

— Hans Christian Anderskn. 



HOW CEDRIC BECAME A KNIGHT 

A long time ago there lived a boy whose name 
was Cedric. His home was a stone 
hut at the foot of a 
high hill. 

On the top of the 

hill was a grand old 

castle. It was the 

home of Sir Rollin, the 

brave, good knight. 

Cedric loved to see Sir 

Rollin and his noble- 

.f:P men come riding out of the 

- castle yard. 

One day Cedric was playing with 

his pet kitten. After a time they grew 

tired, and Cedric lay down on the grass 

to rest. The kitten ran into the dusty road, curled 

herself into a ball, and went to sleep. 
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Suddenly five knights came galloping down the 
hill. Cedric ran into the road and caught the kitten, 
just in time to save her from the feet of the horses. 

The riders passed quickly by. One of them drew 
his rein and said to Cedric, " My little man, you are 
almost brave enough to be a knight some day." 

Cedric's heart was full of joy. " To be a knight 
some day ! To be a knight some day ! " he repeated. 

* 

" Can I ever be a knight ? Can I ever be a knight ? " 

When bedtime came, he fell asleep. He dreamed 
that he was a knight, riding a black horse, and that 
every one loved him because he was so good and kind. 

In his dream he heard his mother call. He opened 
his eyes. The morning light was shining into his 
window. He w r as only little Cedric in his attic 
chamber ! 

Soon he was busy and happy. He helped his 
father water the cow and feed the horses. Then he 
washed the dishes and swept the room, for he always 
liked to help his mother. 

By and by his mother sat down to sew. Cedric 
put his arms around her neck and told her what 
the knight .had said. 

" Do you think I can ever be a knight, mother ? " 
he asked. 
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shutters were closed, for he could not see the golden 
windows. 

He went on until he came near the house, and 
then he could have wept. For there were no 
shutters, and the windows were of clear glass like 
any others. 

A woman came to the door, and asked the little 
boy very kindly 'what he wanted. 

"Last evening I saw your golden windows from 
our hilltop," he said, "and now I have come here to 
see them. But I find that they are only glass." 

The woman looked at him in wonder, and shook 
her head and smiled. 

" We are poor people," she said, " and there is no 
gold about our windows. Besides, glass is better 
than gold to see through." 

She asked the little boy to sit down on the door- 
step, and she brought him a cup of milk and a 
cake. Then she called her little girl, and, leaving 
the two children together, she went back to her 
work. 

The little girl wore a brown cotton dress, but her 
hair was golden, like the windows he had seen, and 
her eyes were blue, like the sky at noon. 

She led the little boy about the farm, and showed 
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him her black calf with a white star on its forehead. 
He told her about his own calf at home, which had 
four white feet, and was red like a chestnut. 

After they had played for a long time, the little 
boy asked her about the golden windows. 

" You have taken the wrong way," she said. 
" Come with me, and I will show you the house you 
are looking for." 

They went to a hill that rose behind the farm- 
house. As they walked along, the little girl told 
the little boy that the golden windows could be seen 
only at sunset. 

" Yes, I have known that for a long time," said 
the little boy. 

They reached the top of the hill and waited. Just 
as the sun was going down the little girl turned and 
pointed. There, on a hill far away, stood a house 
with windows of gold and diamonds. And when the 
little boy looked, he saw that the house was his own 
home. 

Then he told the little girl that he could stay no 
longer. He gave her a white pebble with a red band, 
and she gave him three horse chestnuts. 

The little boy said " Good-by," but he did not tell 
the little girl what he had learned. Then he went 

FOURTH READER — B 
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down the hill, and the little girl stood in the sunset 
light and watched him. 

The way home was long, and it was dark before 
the little boy reached his father's house. But the 
lamplight shone through the windows, making them 
almost as bright as he had seen them from the far- 
off hilltop. 

When he opened the door, his mother came to kiss 
him, and his father looked up and smiled. 

" Have you had a good day ? " asked his father. 

" Yes, indeed/' he answered, " I have had a very 
good day." 

" And have you learned anything ? " 

" Oh, yes," said the little boy. " I have learned 
that the house I live in has windows of gold and 
diamonds." 

— Laura E. Kichards. 

THE FIVE PEAS 

There were five peas in one pod. The peas were 
green and the pod was green, and they thought all 
the world was green, and that was just as it should be. 

The sun shone and warmed the pod, and the rain 
made it clear and bright. The pod grew and the 
peas grew, sitting all in a row. 
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" Are we to stay here forever ? " asked one. " Fm 
afraid we shall become hard by long sitting. It 
seems to me there must be something outside/' 

Days went by. 

The pod turned yellow and the peas turned yellow, 
and they thought all the world was turning yellow. 
But just then the pod was torn from the stem by 
little hands. It fell into the pocket of a boy's jacket 
along with other full pods. 

" Now we shall soon see daylight," said the peas, 
and that was just what they were waiting for. 

Crack ! our pod burst, and the five peas rolled out 
into the bright sunshine. There they lay in the 
boy's hand. " What fine large peas ! " he said. 
And he put one in his pea shooter and shot it out. 

" Now I am flying out into the wide world. Catch 
me if you can," said the first pea, and he was gone. 

One by one, the peas were put in the pea shooter, 
and shot far up into the air. 

"I shall fly straight to the sun," said the second 
pea. And away he went. 

"We shall go to sleep wherever we are sent," 
said the next two, " but we shall roll on all the 
same." 

" What is to be will be," said the last pea, and it 




When the king saw the tall, straight lad with his 
frank, pure face, he made him a soldier in his 
army. For years Cedric served the king. He was 
sent on many dangerous journeys, and he fought 
in many battles. 

At last, after years of faithful service, the king 
sent for him to come to the throne room of the 
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palace. When Cedric entered the room, there was 
the king on his throne. Beside him sat the queen, and 
about the room were the lords and ladies of the court. 

" Come forward ! " commanded the king. 

Cedric kneeled down before the throne. The king 

struck him lightly on the shoulder with his sword, 

and said, "Rise, Sir Cedric." Then Cedric knew 

that he wad a knight at last. 

— Elizabeth Harrison. 



WHAT DO THEY SAY? 

Hark ! hark ! My children, hark ! 

When the sky has lost its blue, 
What do the stars sing in the dark ? 

" We must sparkle, sparkle, through. 



What do leaves sav in the storm, 

Tossed in whispering heaps together? 

" We can keep the violets warm 
Till they wake in fairer weather." 

What do happy birdies say, 

Flitting through the gloomy wood ? 
" We must sing the gloom away — 

Sun or shadow, God is good." 
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BOB WHITE 



There's a plump little chap in a speckled coat, 
And he sits on the zigzag rails remote, 
Where he whistles at breezy, bracing morn, 
When the buckwheat is ripe, and stacked is the corn : 
" Bob White ! Bob White ! Bob White ! " 

Is he hailing some comrade as blithe as he ? 
Now I wonder where Robert White can be ! 
O'er the billows of gold and amber grain 
There is no one in sight — but, hark again : 

" Bob White ! Bob White ! Bob White ! " 

Ah ! I see why he calls ; in the stubble there 
Hide his plump little mate and babies fair ! 
So contented is he, and so proud of the same, 
That he wants all the world to know his name : 
« Bob White! Bob White! Bob White!" 

— George Cooper. 

THE LITTLE PEOPLE OF THE GRASS 

Down in the meadow we may find the homes of 
hundreds of strange little people. Let us go there 
and sit down quietly where the grass is higher than 
our heads, and where the red clover sends out long 
branches like tiny forest trees. 
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Listen ! what a sound of hurrying and scurrying ! 

What a fluttering of wings and rustling of leaves! 

The little people of the grass are hiding. They think 

that we are great giants who have no right to enter 

their land. 

We wait, scarcely breathing. The summer sun 

shines down and the grasses bend and wave. We 

seem to be in a vast forest watching for wild animals. 

They are hidden in caves in the ground, under the 

leaves, and behind the trees. 

Very still we sit as we watch every stem and leaf. 

See ! there is something moving in the grass. It is 

dressed in a gray green suit and has big eyes and a 

straight mouth. Its face looks so much like a man's 

that it is sometimes 
called the little old 
man of the meadow. 
Wonderful to tell, 
this little old man 

has six legs, and two of them are very long indeed. 

Truly, he must belong to a family of high jumpers. 
There! He draws up his hind legs, and such a 

jump! He has reached the highest grass blossom. 

Did you ever think how many times his own length 

a grasshopper can hop? If a boy could jump as 




Grasshopper. 
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many times his height, he could leap over a house or 
to the top of the tallest tree. 

But the little old man of the meadow can do some- 
thing more than jump. Watch ! and soon you will 
see him spread four beautiful wings and flutter from 
one stem to another. 

What is the real name of the little old man that 
hops in the grass? Can you tell? 

Here is one of the grasshoppers cousins wear- 
ing a shining 
black suit. He 
has just come 

. - , , Cricket. 

out of a hole 

in the ground, and he stands in his own doorway 

as if thinking. 

And now, away he goes, hopping far out of sight 
among the grass blades. He, too, belongs to the 
family of high jumpers. Let us listen ; for this 
jumper is said to carry a fiddle under his wings on 
which he plays when he sees no one watching him. 

What little creatures are these running on the 
ground and up and down the grass stems? How 
their black coats shine as they run across the sunny 
places ! 

They are the little people of the ant city, and they 

FOURTH RKADER — C 



live in wonderful houses under the ground. They 
are wise little folks, as we sometime shall learn. 

What conies now, fluttering in the sunny air 
above our heads ? Is it a fairy with 
wonderful wings of bine and gold 
and black ? 

Not long ago it was crawl- 
ing on the weeds in the 
meadow and eating 
the leaves. Then it 
was a caterpillar 
but now we call it 
a butterfly. See, it 
lights on the clover, 
uncoils its long tube, 
and sucks honey from 
the tiny flowers. 

More wings flutter and 
more winged people of the dragon flt. 

meadow dance and circle over our heads. Flocks of 
white butterflies drift across the meadow. Golden- 
banded bees come to gather honey. And now and 
then a dragon fly with lacelike wings flits toward us 
from the pond in the meadow near by. 

There are multitudes of little people that live in 
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the meadow grass or visit the clover bloom for 
sweets. And we may see them on any summer 

day if we will sit down among the tall grasses and 
wait silently with watchful eyes. 



THE LITTLE LAND 

When at home alone I sit 
And am very tired of it, 
I have just to shut my eyes 
To go sailing through the skies ■ 
To go sailing far away 
To the pleasant Land of Play ; 
To the fairy land afar 
Where the Little People are ; 
Where the clover tops are trees, 
And the rain pools are the seas, 
And the leaves like little ships 
Sail about on tiny trips ; 
And above the daisy tree 

Through the grasses, 
High o'erhead the bumble bee 

Hums and passes. 

In that forest to and fro 
I can wander, I can go ; 
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See the spider and the fly, 
And the ants go marching by 
Carrying parcels with their feet, 
Down the green and grassy street. 
I can in the sorrel sit 
Where the ladybird alit. 
I can climb the jointed grass 

And on high 
See the greater swallows pass 

In the sky, 
And the round sun rolling by, 
Heeding no such things as I. 

Through the forest I can pass 
Till, as in a looking glass, 
Humming fly and daisy tree 
And my tiny self I see, 
Painted very clear and neat 
On the rain pool at my feet. 
Should a leaflet come to land, 
Drifting near to where I stand, 
Straight I'll board that tiny boat 
Round the rain-pool sea to float. 
Little thoughtful creatures sit 
On the grassy coasts of it ; 
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Little things with lovely eyes 
See me sailing with surprise. 
Some are clad in armor green — 
These have sure to battle been ! — 
Some are pied with ev'ry hue, 
Black and crimson, gold and blue; 
Some have wings and swift are gone; — 
But they all look kindly on. 

When my eyes I once again 
Open, and see all things plain ; 
High bare walls, great bare floor ; 
Great big knobs on drawer and door ; 
Great big people perched on chairs, 
Stitching tucks and mending tears, 
Each a hill that I could climb, 
And talking nonsense all the time — 

dear me, 

That I could be 

A sailor on the rain-pool sea, 

A climber in the clover tree, 

And just come back, a sleepy head, 

Late at night to go to bed. 

— Robert Louis Stevenson. 




Big Jack is snowy white and lias beautiful brown 
eyes. He is a giant among horses and he is very 
fond of children. 

The great horse has many friends who always have a 
kind word for him. His driver carries him an apple 
every morning when he goes to the stable, and Jack 
knows just when to expect him. 

After Jack has enjoyed his apple, he is let out of 
his stall for a frolic. He prances about like a colt 
until told to get a drink, when he at once marches to 
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the watering trough. A good breakfast follows, and 
then he is harnessed and is ready for the day's 
work. 

He trots straight to the express office, and he 
knows just how the wagon should be backed up to 
the sidewalk to receive its daily load. 

Then he settles down for a nap. He stands with 
his head hanging down and his eyes partly closed. 
But watch him. Soon one ear turns backward. He 
has heard the patter of little feet far up the street. 

Slowly the great head is raised, and the eyes, a 
moment since so dull and sleepy, begin to beam with 
wonderful softness. 

Now comes dancing along the street a little girl 
about four years of age, with brown curls waving and 
brown eyes sparkling. She skips and jumps as she 
holds her mothers hand, and chatters without a 
moment's pause. 

No wonder Jack has heard her. She comes up 
from behind him very quietly and says softly, " Good 
morning, dear old Jack. Do you remember me?" 
The big horse steps closer to the sidewalk and waits 
patiently. 

" Who likes sugar and how many lumps have I in 
my pocket for somebody ? " 
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Jack hears the word " sugar/' and his head comes 
down to the little girl's outstretched arms. 

" Now, Jack," she continues, " before we can have 
any sugar we must shake hands." 

Hardly are the words spoken when up comes 
old Jack's big right foot, and two little hands grasp 
his great ankle. 

" That's a dear horse. Now find the buttons on my 
coat, — a lump of sugar for each button, you know." 

Very gently the soft nose travels up the front of the 
little coat and a sly nip is given to the top button. 
The sugar is given, but before it has had time to slip 
down the huge throat, Jack has found the second but- 
ton and won his second lump. There are four but- 
tons in all and four lumps of sugar. 

Nearly every day during the winter for almost two 
years Jack was visited by his little friend. But at 
length the child moved to another place far away. 

Did Big Jack miss his morning visitor and his 
daily lumps of sugar ? Who can say that he did 
not, even though other children knew and loved him ? 

After five years had passed the little girl returned 
to the city for a visit. Almost the first object that 
met her eyes was the big white horse standing in 
front of one of the stores. 
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"Oh, mother," exclaimed the child, "do you think 
Jack will remember me ? How I wish I had some 
sugar for the dear old fellow ! " Her mother proposed 
that they buy a few lumps and test Big Jack's memory. 
The little girl walked up to the great horse and said, 
"Good morning, Jack." 

Quick as a flash the great head was turned, and a 
soft whinny told of the old fellow's joy. No one 
could possibly doubt Big Jack's delight, and when 
he raised his right foot as of old, his little friend's 
joy knew no bounds. 

" I wonder if he remembers all the tricks he used 
to know," said the child ; then turning to the horse, 
she said, "Who loves sugar and how many lumps 
have I in my pocket for somebody ? " 

Alas! fashions had changed in five years. In 
vain poor Jack felt about for the buttons. He shook 
his head and stamped his foot. If the horse could 
have spoken, I believe he would have said, " Well, if 
I were in your place, I would go straight home and 
sew the buttons on my coat." 

It may be hard to believe this story, but it is a true 

one, and the little girl herself will tell you so if you 

will ask her about Big Jack. 

— Gabrielle E. Jackson. 
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THE PARTNERS 

Once the fox and the bear made up their minds 
to go into partnership. They decided to have a 
field in common. Far away in the forest they 
found a small clearing, where they sowed rye the 
first year. 

"Now we must share and share alike," said 
Reynard. " If you will take the roots for your 
portion, I will have the tops for my part." 

" That seems like a fair bargain and I am quite 
willing," replied Bruin. But when they harvested 
the crop, the fox got all the golden grain, while 
the bear got nothing but the worthless roots. 

The bear did not like this, but the fox said that 
it was only as they had agreed. 

"This year I am the gainer," said Reynard. 
"Another year it will be your turn; you can then 
have the tops, and I will be satisfied with the 
roots." 

When the next spring came, Reynard asked Bruin, 
" Do you not think that turnips would be the right 
thing for this year?" 

" Yes, turnips are better food than rye," said the 
bear; and the fox thought the same. 
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When the autumn came, the fox took the turnips, 
leaving only the tops for his partner, the bear. At 
this Bruin became so angry that he parted company 
then and there with Reynard. 

— P. C. ASBJOENSEN. 



THE SHOEMAKER AND THE ELVES 

There was once an honest shoemaker who worked 
very hard at his trade ; yet through no fault of his 
own he grew poorer and poorer. At last he had only 
just enough leather left to make one pair of shoes. 
In the evening he cut out the leather so as to be 
ready to make the shoes the next day. 

He rose early in the morning, and went to his 
bench. But what did he see ? There stood the pair 
of shoes, already made. The poor man could hardly 
believe his eyes, and he did not know what to think. 
He took the shoes in his hand to look at them closely. 
Every stitch was in its right place. A finer piece of 
work was never seen. 

Very soon a customer came, and the shoes pleased 
him so well that he willingly paid a higher price than 
usual for them. The shoemaker now had enough 
money to buy leather for two pairs of shoes. In the 
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evening he cut them out with great care, and went 

to bed early so that he might be up in good time 

the next day. 

But he was saved all trouble; for when he rose 
in the morning, 
two pairs of well- 
made shoes stood 
in a row upon his 
bench. 

Presently in 
came customers, 
who paid him a 
high price for the 
shoes, and with 
the money that he 
received he bought 
enough leather, to 
make four pairs 

of shoes. Again he cut the work out overnight and 

again he found it finished in the morning. 

The shoemaker's good fortune continued. All the 

shoes he cut out in the day were finished at night. 
The good man rose early, and he was busy every 

moment of the day. Every pair found ready sale. 

" Never did shoes wear so long," said the buyers. 
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One evening, about Christmas time, the shoemaker 
said to his wife, " Let lis watch to-night and see who 
it is that does this work for us." 

So they left a light burning and hid themselves 
behind a curtain which hung in the corner of the room. 
As soon as it was midnight there came two little 
dwarfs. They sat down upon the shoemaker's bench 
and began to work with their tiny fingers, stitching 
and rapping and tapping away. Never had the good 
shoemaker and his wife seen such rapid work. 

The elves did not stop till the task was quite 
finished and the shoes stood ready for use upon the 
table. This was long before daybreak ; and then they 
bustled away as quick as lightning. 

The next day the shoemaker's wife said to her 
husband: "These little folk have made us rich, and 
we ought to be thankful to them and do them a 
service in return. They must be cold, for they have 
nothing on their backs to keep them warm. I will 
make each of them a suit of clothes, and you shall 
make some shoes for them." 

This the shoemaker was very glad to do. When 
the little suits and the new shoes were finished, they 
were laid on the bench instead of the usual work. 
Again the good people hid themselves in the corner 
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of the room to watch. About midnight the elves 
appeared. When they found the neat little garments 
waiting for them, they showed the greatest delight. 
They dressed in a moment, and jumped and capered 
and sprang about until they danced out of the door 
and over the green. 

Never were they seen again, but everything went 
well with the shoemaker and his wife from that time 
forward as long as they lived. 

— Grimm. 

THE ANIMALS THAT BUILT A HOUSE 

Once upon a time, there was a sheep, who was 
being fattened for killing. He had, therefore, plenty 
to eat, and he soon became round and fat. One day 
as the dairy maid was giving him some food, she 
said, 

" You must eat all you can, for you will not be 
here very long. To-morrow we are going to kill 
you." 

" There's an old saying, that no one should refuse 
to listen to good advice," thought the sheep to him- 
self ; "and perhaps I may escape being killed this 
time." 

And so he went on eating. When he was quite 
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satisfied, he ran his horns against the door, burst 
it open, and set off to the neighboring farm. There 
he went to look for a pig with whom he was 
acquainted. 

" Good day, and thanks for your kindness the last 
time we met," said the sheep to the pig. 

" Good day and thanks to you," said the pig. 

" Do you know why they make you so comfortable, 
and why they feed you and look after you so well ? " 
said the sheep. 

" No," said the pig. 

" There are many mouths to feed on this farm, you 
must know," said the sheep ; " and they are going to 
kill you and eat you." 

"Are they?" said the pig. "Well, much good 
may it do them ! " 

" If you are of the same mind as I, we will go into 
the woods and build a house and live by ourselves. 
There is nothing like having a home of your own, 
you know," said the sheep. 

Yes, the pig was quite willing. " It's good to be 
in fine company," said he, and off they started. 

After they had gone a little way, they met a 
goose. 

" Good day, my good people, and thanks for your 
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kindness the last time we met," said the goose. 
"Where are you going?" 

"Good day, and thanks to you," said the sheep. 
" We are off to the woods to live by ourselves. In 
your own house you can always be your own master, 
you know," said he. 

" Well, I'm very comfortable where I am," said the 
goose ; " but why shouldn't I join you ? Good com- 
pany makes the day shorter." 

"But neither hut nor house can be built by gab- 
bling and quacking," said the pig. " What do you 
think you can do ? " 

" Good counsel and skill may do as much as a 
giant's will," answered the goose. " I can pluck 
moss and stuff it into the crevices, so that the house 
will be warm and comfortable." 

" Come with us, then, by all means," said the pig, 
for he liked the place to be warm and cozy. 

Very soon they met a hare, who came scampering 
out of the wood. 

" Good day, my good people, and thanks for your 
kindness the last time we met," said the hare. " How 
far are you going to-day ? " 

"Good day, and thanks to you," said the sheep. 
" We are off to the woods to build a house and live 
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by ourselves. When you have tried both east and 
west, you'll find that a home of your own is by far 
the best." 

"I have a home in every bush," said the hare. 
" But I have often said to myself in the winter that 
if I lived till the summer I should build a house ; and 
so I have a good mind to go with you." 

" Well, if the worst comes to the worst, we might 
take you with us to frighten the dogs away," said the 
pig. " You certainly could not help us build the house." 

" There is always something for willing hands to 
do in this world," said the hare. " I have teeth to 
gnaw pegs with, and I have paws to knock them into 
the walls, so I'll do very well for a carpenter." 

" Come with us, then, and help us build the house," 
they all said. 

When they had gone a little farther on the way, 
they met a cock. 

" Good day, my good people, and thanks for your 
kindness the last time we met," said the cock; 
" where are you all going to-day ? " 

" Good day and thanks to you," said the sheep ; 
" we are off to the woods to build a house and live 
by ourselves* For unless at home you bake, you'll 
lose both fuel and cake." 

FOURTH READER — D 
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" Well, I am comfortable enough where I am," 
said the cock, " but it's better to have your own 
roost than to sit on a stranger's perch and crow ; and 
he is best off who has a home of his own. If I could 
join such fine company as yours, I too would like to 
go to the woods and build a house." 

" Well, flapping and crowing is all very well for 
noise, but it won't cut down trees," said the pig. 
" How can you help us to build a house ? " 

" It is not well to live in a house where there is 
neither dog nor cock. I am early to rise and early 
to crow," said the cock. 

" Yes, early to rise makes one wealthy and wise, 
so let him come with us ! " said the pig, for he was 
always a heavy sleeper. " Sleep is a big thief, and 
steals half one's life," he said. 

So they all set off to the woods and built the house. 
The pig cut down the trees and the sheep dragged 
them home. The hare was the carpenter, and 
gnawed pegs and hammered them into the walls and 
roof. The goose plucked moss and stuffed it into the 
crevices between the logs. The cock by his loud 
crowing took care that they did not oversleep them- 
selves in the mornings. When the house was ready 
and the roof covered with birch bark and thatched 
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with turf, they could live by themselves, and they 
were all both happy and contented. 

" It's pleasant to travel both east and west, but, 
after all, home is the best," said the sheep. 

Within the wood two wolves had their den, and 
when they saw that a new house had been built near 
by, they wanted to know what kind of people they 
had for neighbors. " For," they said, " it is better 
to live among good neighbors than to be known far 
and wide." 

So one of them made it his business to call and ask 
for the loan of some coals. The moment he came 
inside the door, the sheep rushed at him, and gave 
him such a butt with his horns that the wolf fell on 
his head upon the hearth. The pig snapped and bit, 
the goose nipped and pecked, and the cock flew up on 
a rafter and began to crow and cackle. The hare be- 
came so frightened that he scampered and jumped 
about, both high and low, from one corner of the 
room to the other. 

At last the wolf managed to get out of the 
house. 

" Well, to know one's neighbors is to add to one's 
wisdom," said the wolf who was waiting outside ; " I 
suppose you had a grand reception, since you stayed 
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so long. But what about the fire ? I see neither 
coals nor smoke." 

" Such treatment I never met with before ; but an 
unexpected guest must put up with what he gets. 
No sooner had I got inside the door than a shoemaker 
threw his last at me, and I fell on my head in the 
middle of the forge. 

"There sat two smiths, blowing bellows and pinch- 
ing me with red-hot tongs. A hunter rushed about the 
room looking for his gun, but as luck would have it, 
he couldn't find it. Up on the rafters sat some one 
beating his arms about and shouting, ' Let's hook 
him ! Let's hook him ! Sling him up ! Sling him 
up ! ' and if he had got hold of me, I . should never 
have escaped alive I " —P. c. Asbjornsen. 



THE OLD BOX TRAP 

One day while Harold was playing in the attic 
he found a strange-looking box, and he took it down 
stairs to show to his grandfather. 

"Well, well," said Grandfather, "you have found 
the old box trap. I made it when I was a boy, and 
I caught many a squirrel in it." Then he showed 
Harold how to set the trap and how to bait it. 
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In the afternoon Harold took the trap to the 
orchard and placed it upon the top of a stone wall. 
After carefully baiting it with an ear of corn he sat 
down to wait, for he expected that a squirrel would 
come along and be caught at once. But as no 
squirrel appeared he went home. 

That night after he was in bed he thought of his 
trap. " I hope I'll have a squirrel in the morning," he 
said to himself, and with these words he fell asleep. 

The next thing Harold knew he was walking in a 
beautiful forest. Presently he came to a great oak 
tree, where stood a fine little house. The door was 
wide open and he went in. There stood a table 
covered with candy. 

Harold reached out his hand to take a piece of 
the candy, but no sooner had he touched it than the 
door of the house closed with a loud bang. He 
tried to open the door, but could find neither knob 
nor latch. He pushed upon it with all his might, 
but it would not move. Then he ran to the windows. 
They were covered with iron bars. He walked up 
and down the room shouting for help. 

" Father ! Father ! Mother ! Mother ! " he cried ; 
"come and help me. I am caught in a terrible 
house, and I cannot get out." 
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The more he cried and pounded the more fright- 
ened he became. He shook the bars of the windows 
and bit them with his teeth until he fell down, too 
tired to move. 

Then he heard a noise like the sound of a great 
army marching. He looked out of the window and 
saw coming through the woods a giant as tall as 
the tallest trees. 

Tramp, tramp, tramp, came the giant, nearer and 
nearer, and the ground shook at every step he took. 
Then the little house was lifted high in the air, and 
Harold saw, in terror, a great eye looking at him 
through the window. 

" Oh, ho ! " roared the giant. " I have caught you 
at last. I'll take you home, and the children shall 
have you to play with. You did not know what a 
box trap was, did you ? You thought it was a little 
house ! " And the giant laughed until the woods rang. 

Then he walked away carrying the house, and 
taking such long steps that Harold was tumbled 
about in a most uncomfortable manner. 

The giant waded across a wide river and climbed 
a steep mountain. At last he stopped in front of 
a great cave, and thumped upon a rock. 

Very soon a giantess, nearly as large as the giant, 
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came out of the cave bringing a baby in her arms. 
She opened the door of the trap and peeped in. 
" Take the boy out, Thunderbolt/' she said, u and let 
me see him." The giant reached in and took Harold 
in his great hand. 

" See how he trembles/' said the giantess. " He 
is frightened almost to death. But he is a pretty 
little thing for the baby to play with. You don't 
suppose that he will bite, do you, Thunderbolt ? " 

" Oh, no ! " roared Thunderbolt, in tones like the 
deepest thunder. 

Presently the baby reached out his hand, and the 
giantess gave him the boy to hold. Harold thought 
that he would surely be squeezed to death; but the 
giantess came to his rescue and put him back into 
the great trap. 

The giant baby began tumbling the little house 
about to amuse himself. Over and over it rolled, 
and the boy inside was thrown about in great pain 
and terrible fright. Suddenly he felt himself falling 
down the mountain side. 

The next minute he was sitting up in his own bed, 
and the morning sun was streaming in at the win- 
dow. The box trap and the dreadful giants had all 
been a bad dream. 



As soon as breakfast was over Harold ran to the 
orchard. There was his trap, the door was shut, 
and inside was a beautiful gray squirrel trembling 
with fear ! 

"What a beauty!" said Harold. "I shall keep 




him in a cage and have him to play with ! " But he 
remembered his dream, and then he lifted the door 
of the trap. With a quick leap and a patter of small 
feet upon the wall, the squirrel scampered away to 
the maple grove. 

— Clakemce Hawkes. 
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DICK WHITTINGTON 



In an old English tale we read about a boy who 
lived many years ago. His name was Richard 
Whittington, but everybody called him Dick. His 
father and mother died when he was so young that 
he did not remember them at all. He had no home 
and was a ragged little fellow running about the 
streets of a country village. 

Dick was not old enough to work, and so he had 
a hard time of it, indeed. Sometimes he had no 
breakfast; sometimes he had no dinner; and he 
was glad at any time to get a crust of bread or a 
drop of milk. In spite of all this Dick grew to 
be a very bright boy, and he was always honest 
and truthful. 

Now the town where Dick lived was not very 
far from London, and the people liked to talk about 
the great city. None of them had ever been to 
London, but they seemed to know all about the 
wonderful things that were to be seen there. 

They said that the people in London did not need 
to work ; that they were always laughing and singing, 
and nobody was ever hungry or cold. And still 
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more wonderful, they said that the streets were 
paved with gold. 

Dick listened to these stories and longed to go 

9 

to London. One day a large wagon drawn by 
eight fine horses with bells on their heads was 
driven into the little town. When Dick saw this 
wagon he thought that it must be going to the 
great city of London. So he asked the driver to 
let him walk to London by the side of the wagon. 

When the driver learned that Dick was very 
poor, and that he had neither father nor mother, 
he told the lad that he might go if he wished. 

It was a long walk for the little fellow, but at 
last they came to London. Dick was in a great 
hurry to see the wonderful sights of the city. He 
thanked the driver of the wagon and ran from one 
street to another hoping every moment to come to 
those paved with gold. He saw many people hard 
at work, but he saw no golden streets. 

Once or twice in his life Dick had seen a piece 
of money made of gold, and knew that it would 
buy a great many things. Now he thought if hie 
could only take up some little bits of the pavement, 
he would be able to buy everything that he wanted. 
Poor Dick ran until he was tired. At last it began 
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to grow dark, and in every street there was only 
dirt instead of gold. Nowhere could he find the 
golden pavements. He sat down in a dark corner 
and cried himself to sleep. 

In the morning he woke up very hungry, but 
there was not even a crust of bread for him to eat. 
He thought now only of food, and asked every one 
he met to give him a penny to buy something to eat. 

Nobody stopped to speak to him, and the poor 
boy grew weak for want of food. At last he grew 
so faint and tired that he could go no farther. He 
sat down on the steps of a fine house to rest, and 
wished that he were back again in the little town 
where he was born. 

Just at that time the owner of the house came 
home to dinner, and saw the ragged little fellow 
asleep on the steps. 

"My lad, what are you doing here? Wake up, 
m y boy. Why don't you go to work?" 

" I should like to work if I could find anything 
to do," said Dick, " but I don't know where to look 
for work. I have not had anything to eat for a 
long time." 

"Poor little fellow! Come with me, and I will 
see what I can do for you." The kind merchant 
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took Dick into the house, where he was given a 
good dinner, and put to work in the kitchen. 

Dick would have lived very happily in this new 
home if the old cook had not been so cross. She 
found fault with him, and scolded him from morn- 
ing till night. But at last little Alice, his master's 
daughter, heard how the poor little kitchen boy 
was treated, and she asked the cook to be kind 
to the lad. 

From this time Dick was not treated so unkindly, 
and he would have been quite happy if it had not 
been for another trouble. His bed was in a garret 
at the top of the house, far away from other people. 
The floor was full of holes, and every night rats 
and mice kept him awake by running over his face. 
They tormented him so much that he tried to think 
of some way to get rid of them. 

One day a gentleman gave him a penny for clean- 
ing his shoes. Dick thought a long time about 
the best way to spend it. At last he made up his 
mind that he would buy a cat with the money. 

The very next day he went out into the street and 
saw a girl carrying a cat in her arms. 

" I will give you a penny for your cat," said Dick. 
" Will you take it ? " 
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" Yes," said the girl, " you may have her for a 
penny. She is worth more than that, for she knows 
how to catch rats and mice." 

So Dick bought the cat, and took her to the garret. 
Every day he carried a part of his dinner to her, and 
it was not long before she had driven all the rats, 
and mice away. Then the little fellow could sleep 
soundly every night. 

n 

Soon after this a ship belonging to Dick's master 
was about to start on a voyage across the sea. It 
was loaded with goods which were to be sold in other 
lands far away. The master called his servants 
together and asked if they had anything they would 
like to send out in the ship for trade. He wanted to 
give his servants a chance for a good fortune, too. 

Every one had something to send out in the ship 
— every one but Dick. As he had neither money nor 
goods he did not meet with the others. 

Aliee, the merchant's daughter, guessed why Dick 
did not come in with the rest of the servants, and 
sent for him. When the boy came into the room the 
merchant said, " Well, Dick, what are you going to 
send out on the ship ?" 
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"I have nothing in the world," Dick answered, 
"but a cat which I bought some time ago for a 
penny. But I should not like to part with her." 

" Go and get your cat, my lad. We will send her 
out on the ship. She may bring you some profit, — 
who knows ? " 

With tears in his eyes poor Dick carried puss down 
to the ship and gave her to the captain. Everybody 
laughed at the boy for sending off a cat to be sold. 
But little Alice felt sorry for him and gave him some 
money to buy another cat. 

After this the old cook used him more cruelly than 
ever. She was always either scolding him, or making 
fun of him for sending his cat to sea. 

At last Dick could not bear the cook's abuse any 
longer, and made up his mind to go back to his old 
home. So he packed up his few possessions and very 
early one morning started off. After walking some 
distance he sat down on a stone which to this day is 
called " Whittington's Stone." 

While he sat there, wondering what it was best for 
him to do, the church bells began to ring. As he 
listened they seemed to say to him. 

" Turn again, Whittington, 
Thrice Lord Mayor of London." 



" Lord Mayor of London ! " said Dick to himself. 
;( Well, well, I would put up with almost anything to 
be Lord Mayor 
of London. I 
will return and 
let the old cook 
scold and cuff 
me as much as 
she pleases." 

Dick hurried 
back to the mer- 
chant's house 
and was lucky 
to get into the 
kitchen before 
the old cook came downstairs. In fact she never 
knew that he had been away. 

The ship with the cat on board was a long time at 
sea. It was at last driven by the winds to a strange 
land where the people had never seen any white men 
before. They came in crowds to visit the ship, and to 
buy the fine things with which it was loaded. 

It was not long before the king of the country 
invited the captain to visit him. When the captain 
reached the king's palace he was shown into a beauti- 
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ful room, and given a seat on rich carpets em- 
broidered with gold and silver thread. 

The king and queen were seated not far away, and 
soon many fine dishes filled with good things to eat 
w r ere set before them. They had hardly begun to eat 
when a great many rats and mice rushed into the 
room and ate everything that was in the dishes. 
The captain wondered greatly at this, and asked the 
king, " Why do you let the rats come into the palace 
in this way ? " 

" I cannot keep them out," the king replied. " I 
would give half of my treasure if I could get rid of 
them." 

The captain jumped for joy, for he remembered 
Dick Whittington's cat. " I have a wonderful 
animal on board the ship which will kill all your 
rats and mice," he said. 

" Bring the creature to me," said the king. " If she 
will do what you say, I will load your ship with gold." 

Away went the captain down to the ship to get 
the cat, while the king and queen had another dinner 
made ready. The captain with the cat in his arms 
reached the palace just as the guests were about to 
be served. In rushed the rats and mice. As soon as 
the cat saw them she jumped from the captain's 
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arms, and in a few minutes killed many of them. 
The rest scampered away in fright and did not dare 
to come back again. 

The king and queen were delighted, and wished to 
own the wonderful creature that had done them so 
great a service. The king at once made a bargain 
with the captain for all the goods on board the ship, 
and then gave for the cat ten times as much money 
as he had given for everything else on the ship. 

The captain then bade the king and queen good- 
by, and set sail for England. The good ship was 
soon safe at home, and the honest captain hastened 
to see its owner. He quickly told the story of the 
cat, and showed all the gold that the king and queen 
had sent to poor Dick in payment for her. As soon 
as the merchant heard this he called to one of his 
servants and said, "Send for Dick. And pray call 
him Mr. Whittington. ,, 

The servant found Dick scouring pots and kettles in 
the kitchen. When the lad came in the merchant told 
him how the captain had sold his cat and brought in 
return great riches. Then he opened the box and 
showed Dick his treasure. " All this is yours/ ' said 
the merchant. "Your riches are now far greater 
than irfine, and I wish you may long enjoy them." 




DICKS TREASURE. 
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Poor Dick was so happy that he did not know 
what to say or do. He begged his master to take 
part of his treasure, but the good man said : " No, no. 
It is all your own, and I have no doubt you will 
make good use of it." 

Dick then offered some of the jewels to his mis- 
tress, and he also asked Alice to accept a portion of 
them. They told him how happy they were because 
of his good fortune, and that he must keep it all for 
his own. 

But the boy was too kind-hearted to keep every- 
thing for himself. He made a present to the captain 
and the sailors, and to each of his master's servants, 
even to the cross old cook. 

After a few years had passed there was a fine wed- 
ding at one of the finest churches in London, and 
Miss Alice became the wife of Mr. Richard Whitting- 
ton. They lived in great splendor and were very 
happy. Far and near they were known and loved 
for their kind deeds. 

So it was not long before Richard Whittington be- 
came one of the foremost men in London, and in 
good time he was thrice Lord Mayor of the great 
city. — Old English Tale. 

FOURTH READER — E 
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THE SILVER BOAT 

There is a boat upon a sea ; 

It never stops for you or me. 

The sea is blue, the boat is white ; 

It sails through winter and summer night. 

The swarthy child in India land 
Points to the prow with eager hand ; 
The little Lapland babies cry 
For, the silver boat a-sailing by. 

It fears no gale, it fears no wreck ; 
It never meets a change or check 
Through weather fine or weather wild 
The oldest saw it when a child. 

Upon another sea below 
Full many vessels come and go ; 
Upon the swaying, swinging tide 
Into the distant worlds they ride. 

And strange to tell, the sea below, 

Where countless vessels come and go 

Obeys the little boat on high 

Through all the centuries sailing by. 

— Selected. 
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A PAGE OF RIDDLES 

AN EGG 

In marble walls as white as milk, 

Lined with hangings soft as silk ; 

Within a fountain, crystal clear 

A golden apple doth appear. 

No doors there are to this stronghold, 

Yet thieves break in and steal the gold. 

THE VOWELS 

We are little airy creatures, 

All of different voice and features ; 

One of us in glass is set, 

One of us you'll find in jet. 

The other you may see in tin, 

And the fourth a box within. 

If the fifth you would pursue, 

It can never fly from you. 

— Jonathan Swift. 

coal 

Guess a riddle now you must ; 
Stone is fire, and fire is dust ; 
Black is red, and red is white ; 
Come and view the wondrous sight. 
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A GOOD MARKSMAN 

There was once a boy who was very fond of shoot- 
ing. Every day he practiced with his air gun and 
bow and arrow. His hand was steady, and his aim 
became so sure that he could hit almost everything 
that he tried to shoot. He was proud of his skill 
and liked nothing better than to be called a good 
marksman. 

Near his home a bird had built her nest and 
hatched her little ones. Five small mouths, always 
open wide for food, kept her busy at work. From 
dawn to dark she flew here and there over fields 
and woods and roads searching for food. Her mate 
had been killed while she was sitting on her eggs, 
and now the little mother was compelled to do the 
work of two. 

It was wonderful how many worms and flies and 
bugs those five small birds could eat, yet they were 
always hungry and always calling for more. But 
the mother bird never let them want, not even the 
smallest and weakest one in the nest, although he 
could not call as loudly as the others. 

One day after she had picked up a worm, she 
perched for a moment on a fence to rest. Just 
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then the good marksman saw her. "What a fine 
shot ! " he said as he aimed his air gun. 

The bird fell to the ground with a sharp stinging 
pain in her side. But even in her great distress she 
did not forget her young. Fluttering and limping 
she dragged herself to the foot of the tree in which 
her nest was hidden. She chirped to her little ones, 
and they chirped back loudly. She knew that they 
were calling her, but she could not fly up to them 
although she tried again and again. 

All day long the mother bird lay in terrible pain 
upon the grass, yet she chirped bravely to her chil- 
dren in answer to their hungry cries. As the hours 
went by, her voice grew fainter and weaker, and at 
last she could no longer make a sound. 

Some time in the night the poor bird died, and in 
the morning she lay quite cold upon the grass, her 
head turned toward the nest where her little ones 
were crying with hunger. 

But the young birds did not die so soon. The 
night was cold, and they missed their mother s warm 
breast. In the morning they put up their yellow 
bills to be fed, but there was no one to feed them. 
At last their hungry calls ceased, and they died one 
after another. 
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And so the good marksman had killed six birds 
with one shot, — the mother and her five young ones. 

Do you think he would be proud of his skill if he 
knew the bird's side of the story ? 

— Joseph Kirkland. 
THE BROWNIES 



"Children are a burden," said the tailor, as he 
sat on his bench stitching away. 

"Children are a blessing," said the old lady, in 
the window. 

It was the tailor's mother who spoke. She was a 
very old woman and nearly helpless. All day she 
sat in a large armchair knitting rugs. 

" What have my two lads ever done to help me ? " 
continued the tailor, sadly. " They do nothing but 
play. If I send Tommy on an errand, he loiters. If 
I ask him to work, he does it so unwillingly that I 
would rather do it myself. Since their mother died 
I have indeed had a hard time." 

At this moment the two boys came in, their arms 
full of moss which they dropped on the floor. 

"Is there any supper, Grandmother?" asked 
Tommy. 
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"No, my child, only some bread for breakfast 
to-morrow." 

" Oh, Grandmother, we are so hungry ! " and the 
boy's eyes filled with tears. 

" What can I do for you, my poor children," said 
the good woman. 

"Tell us a story, please, so that we can forget 
we are hungry. Tell us about the Brownie that 
used to live in your grandfather's house. What 
was he like?" 

"Like a little man, they say." 

"What did he do?" 

" He came early in the morning before any one in 
the house was awake, and lighted the fire and swept 
the room and set out the breakfast. He never would 
be seen and was off before they could catch him. 
But they often heard him laughing and playing 
about the house." 

"Did they give him any wages, Grandmother?" 

"No, my dear, he did the work for love. They 
always set a pan of clear water for him, and now 
and then a bowl of bread and milk." 

" Oh, Grandmother, where did he go? " 

"The Old Owl in the woods knows, I do not. 
When I was young many people used to go to see 
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the Old Owl at moonrise, and ask her what they 
wanted to know." 

" How I wish a Brow r nie would come and live with 
us ! " cried Tommy. 

" So do I," said Johnnie. 

" Will you let us set out a pan of water for the 
Brownie, Father ? " asked Tommy. 

" You may set out what you like, my lad, but you 
must go to bed now." 

The boys brought out a pan of water. Then they 
climbed the ladder to the loft over the kitchen. 

Johnnie was soon in the land of dreams, but 
Tommy lay awake thinking how he could find a 
Brownie and get him to live in the house. " There 
is an owl that lives in the grove,' ' he thought. " It 
may be the Old Owl herself. When the moon rises 
I'll go and find her." 

ii 

The moon rose like gold and went up in the 
heavens like silver. Tommy opened his eyes and 
ran to the window. " The moon has risen," said he, 
" and it is time for me to go." Downstairs he crept 
softly and out into the still night. 

" Hoot ! hoot ! " cried a voice from the grove 
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near the house. " That's the Old Owl, I do believe," 
thought Tommy. He ran to a big tree and looked 
up. There sat an owl 
blinking at him with 
yellow eyes. 

" Come up, come 
up," she said. 

Tommy climbed 
the tree and sat 
face to face with 
the Old Owl. 

" Now, what do 
you want to 
know? "she asked. 

" Please," said 
Tommy, " can you 
tell me where to 
find the Brownies 
and how to get one to come and live with us?" 

" Oohoo ! oohoo ! " said the Owl, " I know of two 
Brownies." 

" Hurrah ! " said Tommy ; " where do they live ? " 

"In your house ; in your own house." 

" In our house ! " exclaimed Tommy. " Where ? 
No one does any work in our house except father." 
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" They are idle, they are idle," said the Old Owl. 

" Then we don't want them," said Tommy. 
" What is the use of having Brownies in the house 
if they do nothing to help us ? " 

" Perhaps they don't know what to do." 

"I wish you would tell me where to find them," 
said Tommy. " I could tell them what to do." 

" Could you, could you ? Oohoo ! oohoo ! " and 
Tommy could not tell whether the Owl was hooting 
or laughing. 

" Of course I could. They might get up early in 
the morning and sweep the house, and light the fire, 
and spread the table before my father comes down- 
stairs." 

" So they might ! " said the Owl. " Well, I can 
tell you where to find one of the Brownies, and he 
can tell you where to find his brother. Go to the 
north side of the pond, where the moon is shining on 
the water, turn yourself around three times, while 
you say this charm : — 

"'Twist me and turn me and show me the Elf — 
*I looked in the water and saw — ' 

Then look in the water, and think of a word which 

rhymes with ' elf ' and makes the charm complete." 

Tommy knew the place very well. He ran to the 
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north side of the pond, and, turning himself around 
three times, he repeated the charm. Then he looked 
in and saw — himself. 

" Why, there's no one but myself. I can't think 
of the right word. What can it be ? I'll go back 
and ask the Old Owl," thought Tommy. And back 
he went. There sat the owl as before. 

" Oohoo," said she, as Tommy climbed up. "Did 
you find out the word?" 

" No," said Tommy, " I could find no word that 
rhymes with ' elf ' except ' myself. ' " 

" Well, that is the word ! Now, do you know where 
your brother is ? " 

" In bed in the loft," said Tommy. 

"Then all your questions are answered. Good 
night;" and the Old Owl began to shake her 
feathers. 

" Don't go yet," said Tommy, humbly ; " I don't 
understand you. I am not a Brownie, am I ? " 

" Yes, you are, and a very idle one, too," said the 
Old Owl. "AH children are Brownies." 

"But are there really no Brownies except chil- 
dren ? " inquired Tommy, in a dismal tone. 

" No, there are not. Now listen to me, Tommy. 
The Brownies are little people and can only do little 
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things. When they are idle and mischievous they 
are called Boggarts, and they are a burden to the 
house they live in. When they are thoughtful and 
useful they are Brownies, and are a blessing to every 



one." 



" I'll be a Brownie/' said Tommy. " I won't be a 
Boggart. Now I'll go home and tell Johnnie." 

" I'll take you home," said the Owl, and in a 
moment Tommy found himself in bed, with Johnnie 
sleeping by his side. 

in 

" How quickly we came," said Tommy to himself. 
" That is certainly a very wise Old Owl. But is it 
morning ? That is very strange ! I thought the 
moon was shining. Come, Johnnie, get up, I have a 
story to tell you." And while his brother was rul>- 
bing his eyes Tommy told him of his visit to the Old 
Owl out in the grove. 

" Is that all true ? " asked Johnnie. 

" It is all just as I tell you, and if we don't want 
to be Boggarts, we must get up and go to work." 

" I won't be a Boggart," said Johnnie, and so the 
two Brownies crept softly down the ladder into the 
kitchen. " I will light the fire," said Tommy. " And 
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you, Johnnie, can dig some potatoes to roast for 
breakfast." They swept the room and laid the 
table. Just as they were putting the potatoes in a 
dish they heard footsteps. 

"There's father," said Tommy; "we must run." 
And back to bed they went. 

The poor tailor came wearily down the stairs. 
Morning after morning he had found an untidy room 
and an empty table. But now when he entered the 
kitchen, he looked around in great surprise. He put 
his hand out to the fire to see if it was really warm. 
He touched the potatoes and looked at the neat 
room. Then he went to the door and shouted, 
" Mother, mother ! boys, boys, the Brownie has 
come ! " 

There was great excitement in the small house, but 
the boys said nothing. All day the tailor talked 
abqut the Brownie.- " I have often heard of the 
Good People," he said, " but this is wonderful. To 
come and do the work for a pan of cold water! 
Who would have believed it ? " 

"You might have believed it long before this if 
you had listened to me," said the old grandmother. 

The boys said nothing until they were both in bed. 
Then Tommy said : " The Old Owl was right, and we 
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must stick to the work if we don't want to be Bog- 
garts. But I don't like to have father thinking that 
we are still idle. I wish he knew that we are the 
Brownies." 

" So do I," said Johnnie. 

" I'll tell you what we'll do," said Tommy ; " after we 
have gone on working for a while I shall tell him." 

Day after day went by and still the boys rose 
early, and each day they found more and more to do. 
The Brownies were the joy of the tailor's life. 

One day. a message came for the tailor to make a 
suit of clothes in a farmhouse several miles away. 
When his work was finished the farmer paid him at 
once, and the farmers wife gave him a coat to make 
over for his boys. As he came near his home he 
saw that the yard was clean and the garden weeded. 
"It's that blessed Brownie!" he exclaimed; "and I 
shall make a suit of clothes for him." 

"If you make clothes for the Brownie, he will 
leave the house," said the grandmother. 

" Not if the clothes are a good fit, mother. I 
shall measure them by Tommy, for they say the 
Brownies are about his size." 

At last a fine new suit with brass buttons was 
finished and laid out for the Brownie. 



" Don't the clothes look fine ? " said Tommy, when 
he came down in the morning ; " I shall try them 
on." 

The tailor rose earlier than usual that day, as he 




was determined to catch a glimpse of the Brownies 
if possible. He stepped softly downstairs. There 
was Johnnie sweeping the kitchen floor, and Tommy 
dancing about in the new suit. 

"What does this mean?" shouted the father. 
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" It's the Brownies," said the boys. 

" This is no joke," cried the tailor angrily. " Where 
are the real Brownies, I say ? " 

" We are the only Brownies, father," said Tommy. 

" I can't understand this. Whq has been sweeping 
the kitchen lately, I should like to know ? " 

" We have," said the boys. 

" Who gets the breakfast and puts my things in 
order ? " 

" We do ! we do ! " they shouted. 

" But when do you do it ? " 

" Early in the morning before you come down," 
said they. 

" But if you do the work," cried the tailor, " where 
is the Brownie ? " 

"Here," cried the boys; "we are the Brownies, 
and we are sorry that we were Boggarts so long." 

Great was the joy of the father to find how help- 
ful his boys had become. The old grandmother, 
however, could hardly believe that a real Brownie 
had not been in the house. But as she sat in her 
chair day after day watching the boys at their work 
she often repeated her favorite saying, " Children are 
a blessing." — Juliana Horatia Ewing. 
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FOREST SONG 

A song for the beautiful trees, 
A song for the forest grand, 
The Garden of God's own hand, 

The pride of His centuries. 

Hurrah ! for the kingly oak, 

For the maple, the sylvan queen, 

For the lords of the emerald cloak, 
For the ladies in living green. 

A song for the palm, the pine, 
And for every tree that grows, 
From the desolate zone of snows 

To the zone of the burning line. 

Hurrah ! for the warders proud 
Of the mountain side and vale, 

That challenge the thunder cloud 
And buffet the stormy gale. 

So long as the rivers flow, 

So long as the mountains rise, 
May the forests sing to the skies, 

And shelter the earth below. 

Hurrah ! for the beautiful trees ! 

FOURTH READER — F 
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Hurrah ! for the forest grand, 
The pride of His centuries, 

The Garden of God's own hand. 

— W. H. Venable 

THE OAK 

A song to the oak, 

The brave old oak, 
Who hath ruled in the greenwood long. 

Here's health and renown 

To his broad green crown 
And his fifty arms so strong. 

There's fear in his frown 

When the sun goes down, 
And the fire in the west fades out ; 

And he showeth his might 

On a wild midnight, 
When the storms through his branches shout. 

Then here's to the oak ! 

The brave old oak ! 
Who stands in his pride alone ; 

And still flourish he, 

A hale green tree, 
When a hundred years are gone ! 

— H. F. Chorley. 



THE STORY OF NARCISSUS 

Old stories tell us that in far-away Greece there 
once lived a young man by the name of Narcissus, 
and that in all the land there was no youth so beau- 
tiful as he. His eyes were as blue as the sea at 




noontide, and his hair was as yellow as the golden 
locks of Apollo. 

But Narcissus loved only himself. He had no 
wish to share in the labors of his fellow-men, and 
in his selfishness he forgot their sorrows. He wan- 
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dered far from the abodes of men, and in the deep 
shadows of the forest he found a spring. Its waters 
were as clear as the crystal dewdrop and as still as 
the blue depths of the sky above. 

Leaning down to drink of the pure water he saw 
his image reflected in the mirror of its surface. 
Startled at the sight he looked again, and again the 
beautiful face smiled back at him. 

" It is my own face ! " he said. " I am Narcissus 
the beautiful ; truly, in all Greece there is none like 
unto me." 

He cared not for the birds nor the blossoms ; he 
heard not the songs of birds nor the laughter of the 
wood nymphs. Again and again the voice of Echo 
called to him from the hills, but he answered not. 

In sunlight and in moonlight he lingered by the 
spring, seeing nothing but his own fair image in the 
water. As day after day passed by he grew more 
slender and more pale. 

At last the gods, looking down upon his useless 
life, changed him to a flower, and the blossom, bend- 
ing and nodding on its slender stem, was as white as 
the pale cheek of the youth and as yellow as his 
flowing hair. And in memory of his beauty the 
flower is still called Narcissus. 
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THE GOLDEN TOUCH 



Once upon a time, bat no one knows when or 
where, there lived a very rich king, whose name 
was Midas. He had one little daughter, whom he 
loved very dearly, and whose name was Marigold. 

King Midas was fonder of gold than of anything 
else in the world, except this little maiden. But 
the more Midas loved his daughter, the more did 
he seek for wealth. 

If ever he happened to gaze at the golden clouds 
of sunset, he wished that they were real gold, and 
that they could be squeezed safely into his strong 
box. When little Marigold ran to meet him with a 
bunch of buttercups and dandelions, he used to say, 
u These flowers would be well worth plucking if they 
were only as golden as they look." 

Midas was in his treasure room one day, enjoying 
the sight of his vast stores of gold, when a stranger 
appeared before him. 

" You are a wealthy man, friend Midas," he said. 
" I suppose no other room on earth contains so much 
gold as you have piled up in this room." 

"I have done pretty well — pretty well," answered 
Midas, in a discontented tone. 
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" What ! " exclaimed the stranger ; " then you are 
not satisfied. Tell me what you wish." 

"It is only this," replied Midas; "I wish every- 
thing that I touch to be changed to gold." 

" The Golden Touch ! " exclaimed the stranger. 
u But are you quite sure that this will satisfy you ? " 

" How can it fail to do so ? " said Midas. 

" And will you never regret asking for it ? " 

" Never ! " cried Midas. " Nothing more is needed 
to make me perfectly happy." 

"Be it as you wish, then," replied the stranger, 
waving his hand. " To-morrow at sunrise you will 
find yourself gifted with the Golden Touch." 

In the morning, when the first sunbeam shone 
through the window, it glittered in a curious way on 
the white covering of the bed. What was the delight 
of the king when he found that the linen had been 
changed to the purest gold ! The Golden Touch had 
come to him with the first sunbeam. 

Midas started up in joy, and ran about the room, 
grasping at everything. He seized one of the bed- 
posts, and it became a golden pillar. He pulled aside 
a window curtain, and the tassel changed to a mass 
of gold in his hand. He took up a book, and turned 
over the leaves ; at once it became a bundle of thin 
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gold plates, on which the words of the book could no 
longer be read. 

He put on his clothes, and found himself dressed 
in cloth of gold, which he felt to be somewhat heavy. 
He drew out his handkerchief, which little Marigold 
had hemmed for him. That also became gold, with 
his dear child's neat stitches running all along the 
border in gold thread. Somehow, this last change 
did not quite please King Midas. He would rather 
that his little daughter's work should have remained 
just the same as when she climbed his knee and put 
it into his. hand. 

In the garden he found a great number of beautiful 
roses in full bloom. Midas went from bush to bush, 
touching each one as he passed, until every flower 
and bud was changed to gold. By the time this 
work was done ? the morning air had given him an 
appetite for breakfast, so he went back to the palace. 

ii 

King Midas sat at table waiting for Marigold. 
She was crying bitterly as she came into the room, 
and sobbing as if her heart would break. 

" How now, my little lady ? " cried Midas. " Pray, 
what is the matter with you this bright morning ? " 
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Marigold held out her hand, with one of the roses 
which Midas had turned into gold. 

" Beautiful ! " cried her father. " And what is 
there in this splendid golden rose to make you 
cry ? " 

"Ah, dear father, it is not beautiful. It is the 
ugliest flower that ever grew. As soon as I was 
dressed I ran into the garden to gather some roses 
for you. But, oh, dear, dear me ! all the beautiful 
roses are spoilt. They are all quite yellow, as you 
see this one, and they have no fragrance." 

"Do not cry about it, my dear little girl," said 
Midas. " Sit down and eat your breakfast." 

Meanwhile he poured out a cup of coffee, and lifted 
it to his lips. He was astonished to find that the 
instant his lips touched the coffee it became molten 
gold, and the next moment it hardened into a lump. 

He took a nice little trout on his plate, and care- 
fully touched its tail with his finger. To his horror 
it was at once changed. Its little bones were now 
golden wires, and its fins and tail were thin plates 
of gold. 

" I don't quite see," thought he to himself, u how 
I am to get any breakfast." 

He took one of the smoking hot cakes, and then 



helped himself to a hoiled egg. Alas! both were 
changed into hard yellow gold. Hoping that by 
being very quick he might manage to get something 
to eat, King Midas next snatched a hot potato, and 




attempted to cram it into his month and swallow 
it in a hurry. 

But the Golden Touch was too quick for him. 
He found his mouth full of hot metal, which so 
burned his tongue that he roared aloud. Jumping 
up from the table, he began to dance and stamp 
about the room with pain and fright. 

"Father, dear father!" cried little Marigold, 
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"pray, what is the matter? What has happened 
to you? Have you burned your mouth?" 

"Ah, my dear child," answered Midas, sadly, " I 
don't know what is to become of your poor father ! " 

Wishing to comfort him, pretty Marigold jumped 
up from her chair, and, running to her father, threw 
her arms around him. King Midas bent down and 
kissed her. He felt that his little daughter's love 
was worth a thousand times more than what he had 
gained by the Golden Touch. 

" My precious Marigold ! " cried he. 

But Marigold made no answer. The moment the 
lips of Midas touched her forehead a change had 
taken place. Her sweet, rosy face became of a 
glittering yellow color, with yellow tear-drops on 
her cheeks. Little Marigold was a human child no 
longer, but a golden statue. 

in 

Poor King Midas! He stood at first dumb with 
despair. Then he began to wring his hands, and cried, 
" Would that I were the poorest man in all the wide 
world, if only my dear child were restored to me ! " 

Suddenly, in the midst of his despair, he beheld 
the stranger standing near the door. 
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" Well, friend Midas," said he, " pray, how are you 
getting on with the Golden Touch ? " 

"I am very miserable," said he. "I have lost 
all that my heart really cared for." 

" Ah ! So you have learned something since 
yesterday?" observed the stranger. "Let us see, 
then. Which of these two things do you think is 
really worth most — the Golden Touch, or one cup 
of cold water ? " 

" Oh, blessed water ! " exclaimed Midas. " It will 
never cool my burning throat again ! " 

"The Golden Touch," continued the stranger, "or 
a crust of bread?" 

" A piece of bread," answered Midas, " is worth all 
the gold on earth ! " 

"The Golden Touch," asked the stranger, "or 
your own little Marigold — warm, soft, and loving 
as she was an hour ago?" 

" Oh, my child, my dear child ! " cried poor Midas, 
wringing his hands. " I would not have done any- 
thing to hurt her, not even for the power of chang- 
ing this whole big earth into a solid lump of 
gold ! " 

" You are wiser than you were, King Midas," said 
the stranger, looking calmly at him. " Your heart, 
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I see, is not now filled with the love of gold. Tell 
me, do you really wish to rid yourself of this Golden 
Touch ? " 

" It is hateful to me ! " replied Midas. 

"Go, then," said the stranger, "and plunge into 
the river that flows past the bottom of your garden. 
Take also a jar of the same water, and sprinkle it 



over any object that you wish to change back again 
from gold to its former state. If you do this, you 
may undo the mischief of which your greed has been 
the cause." King Midas bowed low; and when he 
lifted his head the stranger was gone. 

Midas lost no time in catching up a great earthen 
pitcher, — no longer earthen after he touched it. 
He hastened to the riverside, and plunged into the 
stream at once, without even waiting to pull off his 
shoes. 

Then he dipped his pitcher into the water, and 
was glad to see it change from gold into the good 
earthen vessel which it had been before. A cold, 
heavy weight seemed to be lifted from his heart. 
The love of gold had left him, and he was no longer 
a miser, but a man. 

King Midas hastened back to his palace. The first 
thing he did, as you need hardly be told, was to 
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sprinkle the water by handfuls over the golden 
figure of little Marigold. No sooner did it fall on her 
than the rosy color came back to her cheeks, and she 
began to sneeze and sputter. She was astonished to 
find that she was dripping wet, and that her father 
was throwing water over her ! 

" Pray, do not, dear father ! " cried she. " See 
how you have wet my nice frock, which I put on 
only this morning.'' For Marigold did not know 
that she had been a little golden statue. 

Her father did not care to tell his dear child how 
foolish he had been ; but he led her into the garden, 
and sprinkled the rest of the water over the rose- 
bushes, and gave the roses back their bloom. 

King Midas never forgot the Golden Touch. Ever 
after the sands of the river sparkled with gold, and 
little Marigold's hair had a golden tinge which he 
had never observed before she was changed into a 
golden image. 

When King Midas had grown to be quite an old 

man, he used to trot Marigold's children on his knee 

and tell them this wonderful story. And then he 

would stroke their glossy curls and tell them that their 

hair, like their mother's, had been touched with gold. 

— Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
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HAIL TO THE HARVEST 

All hail to merry autumn days that color all the 

leaves, 
And make them all so beautiful that no one o'er 

them grieves. 
All hail the merry harvest time, the gayest of the 

year, 
The time of rich and bounteous crops, rejoicing, and 

good cheer. — Charles Dickens. 



A THANKSGIVING 

For flowers that bloom about our feet, 
For tender grass so fresh, so sweet ; 
For song of bird and hum of bee, 
For all things fair we hear or see ; 

Father in heaven, we thank Thee. 

For blue of stream and blue of sky, 

For pleasant shade of branches high ; 

For fragrant air and cooling breeze, 

For beauty of the blooming trees ; 

Father in heaven, we thank Thee. . 

— Ralph Waldo Emerson. 



GOLDEN-ROD 

Spuing is the morn- 
ing of the year, 
And summer is the 
noontide bright ; 
The autumn is the 
evening clear 
That comes before 
the winter's night. 

And in the evening, everywhere 

Along the roadside, up and duwn, 
I see the golden torches flare 

Like lighted street lamps in the town. 1 

I think the butterfly and bee, 

From distant meadows coming back, 

Are quite contented when they see 

These lamps along the homeward track. 

But those who stay too late get lost ; 

For when the darkness falls about, 
Down every lighted street the Frost 

Will go and put the torches out ! 

— Frank Dempster Sherman. 
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^ESOP'S FABLES 

THE FROG AND THE OX 

An ox, drinking in a pond, set his foot upon a 
young frog and crushed him to death. 

The brothers and sisters of the frog, who were 
swimming about in the water, went quickly to their 
mother to tell her what had happened. 

"Oh, mother,' ' they cried, "an enormous black 
beast came into the pond and crushed our brother to 
death with one of his great feet." 

The old mother frog was very proud of her size, 
for she was the largest frog in the pond. " How big 
was the cruel beast ? " she asked. " Was he as big 
as this?" and she began to puff herself out. 

" Oh, bigger, bigger, a hundred times bigger," 
said all the little frogs together. 

" Was he as big as this ? " gasped the mother frog, 
blowing herself out even larger than before. 

" Oh, very, very much larger," they answered, " a 
thousand times larger, a thousand times larger ! " 

Once more the silly old frog tried to swell her 
body to a larger size. In her effort to become bigger 
than she was made to be, she puffed and blew until 
at last she burst. 
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THE BOY AND THE WOLF 



A boy was once left to watch a flock of sheep 
feeding on a hill. Not far away were some laborers 
busy at work in the fields. 

" Now I will have some sport," thought the boy, 
and he shouted as loud as he could : " Help ! Help ! 
the wolves are carrying off my lambs ! " 

Once, twice, three times, the men left their work 
and ran to help the boy, but he only laughed at 
them for their pains. 

At last a wolf really did come, and the boy cried 
again for help. But he shouted in vain. 

And thus by the loss of his flock, he learned that 
those who do not always speak the truth will not 
be believed at any time. 

THE BOYS AND THE FROGS 

Some idle boys were once amusing themselves by 
throwing stones at the frogs that were swimming 
about in a pool of water. 

At last one of the frogs put his head above the 
water. "Boys," he said, "throwing stones at frogs 
may be fun for you, but do not forget that it is death 
to us. We have done you no harm. Why do you 
wish to injure us ? " 

FOURTH READER — G 
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THE WOLF AND THE LAMB 

One hot day a wolf was lapping at a clear brook 
that ran down the side of a hill. Not far down 
the stream a lamb was playing in the water. 

The wolf made up his mind to eat the lamb, but 
he did not wish to do it without a good excuse. So 
he tried to start a quarrel by calling out to the lamb 
in a loud angry voice : — 

" Get out of the brook ! How dare you muddy 
the water that I wish to drink ? " 

"Oh, I do not see how that can be," said the 
lamb. " You stand above me to drink, and the water 
runs from you to me, not from me to you." 

" Be that as it may," replied the wolf, still more 
fiercely, " it was but a year ago that you called me 
many ill names. Now I will teach you better man- 
ners." 

" Oh, sir," cried the lamb, in a great fright, " I 
could not have done so, for a year ago I was not 
born." 

" Well," said the wolf, "if it was not you, it was 
your father, and that is all the same. Besides, I am 
hungry and want my supper." And without one 
word more he fell upon the poor, helpless lamb and 
tore him to bits. 



THE DAISY'S FIRST 
WINTER 

Somewhere in a meadow 
of this earth grew a fresh, 
bright, little daisy. 
She knew all the yel- 
low birds, and meadow 
larks, and bobolinks, 
and blackbirds that 
sang, piped, whistled, 
or chattered among the 
bushes or trees in the 
field ; and she was a 
favorite with them all, 

She had a hundred 
playmates among the 
light-winged winds that 
came to her every hour 
to tell her what was going 
on in the meadow, or to 
bring her messages from 
the flowers. 

The daisy had the great- 
est pride and joy in her own 
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blossoms, for as fast as one dropped its petals another 
was ready to open its eyes. 

"How favored I am," said the daisy; "I never 
stop blossoming." 

"But you must remember," said a great rough 
burdock, "you must remember that winter is com- 
ing when all this fine blossoming will have to be 
done with." 

" Bobolink, oh, tell me, Bobolink," said the daisy, 
"is there any truth in what the burdock has been 
saying? What does she mean by winter?" 

"I don't know, not I," said the bobolink, as he 
turned a dozen somersets in the air, and then perched 
himself lightly on a thistle down. 

"Humming Bird, do you know anything about 
winter ? " 

"Winter? I never saw one," said the humming 
bird. "We have wings, and follow summer round 
the world, and where she goes, there go we." 

"Meadow Lark, Meadow Lark, have you ever 
heard of winter?" said the daisy. 

Meadow Lark was sure he never remembered one. 
"What is winter?" he said. 

"Butterfly, oh, Butterfly," said the daisy, "come 
tell me ; will there be winter, and what is winter ? " 
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But the butterfly danced up and down, and said, 
"What is the daisy talking about?" 

" Then it's only one of the burdock's unkind say- 
ings/' said the daisy. " She wants to spoil my pleasure. 
Tell me, dear tree, is there such a thing as winter ? " 

And the tree said with a sigh through all its 
leaves: "Yes, daughter, there will be winter; but 
fear not, for the Good Shepherd makes both summer 
and winter, and each is good in its time. Enjoy 
thy summer and fear not." 

The months rolled by. The violets had long ago 
stopped blooming, and their leaves were turning yel- 
low. The brookside seemed all on fire with golden- 
rod and the blue fringed gentian held up its cups. 
Then the apple tree cast down to earth its fragrant 
burden of golden apples, and men carried them away. 
But still the daisy had leaves and blossoms, and 
was strong and well at the root. 

By and by there came keen winds and driving 
storms of sleet and hail. One after another the 
leaves and flowers fell stiff and frozen. The leaves 
dropped from the apple tree and sailed away down 
the brook. The butterflies lay dead with the flowers, 
and all the birds had gone singing away, following 
the summer into other lands. 
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" Tell me, my dear tree," said the daisy, " is this 
winter that is coming ?" 

"It is winter, little flower," said the tree, "but 
fear not. The Good Shepherd makes winter as well 
as summer." 

" I still hold my blossoms," said the daisy, for she 
was a hardy little thing. 

But the frosts came harder and harder every 
night; and first they froze her blossoms, and then 
they froze her leaves, and finally there was nothing 
left but the Strong little root with the folded leaves 
of the future left in its bosom. 

"Ah, my dear tree," said the daisy, "is not this 
very dreadful ? " 

"Be patient, little flower," said the tree; "I 
have seen many winters, but the Good Shepherd 
loses never a seed, never a root, never a flower. 
They will all come again." 

By and by came cold days and colder. The brook 
froze up and stopped flowing, and the snow lay over 
the daisy's head. But still from the bare branches 
of the apple tree came a voice of cheer. 

" Courage and patience ! Not a flower shall be 
lost, winter is only for a season. The spring will 
come again," said the tree. 
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And at last the spring did come, and the snow 
melted and ran down the brook. The sun shone out 
warm and fresh, green leaves jumped and sprang out 
of every dry twig of the apple tree. 

And one bright, rejoicing day the little daisy opened 
her eyes, and lo, there were all her friends once more. 
The little plants were coming up all around her. 
The birds were building their nests, and everything 
was brighter and fairer than before. And the daisy 
felt strong at heart because she had been through a 
winter and learned not to fear it. 

— Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

A GREAT ARTIST 

In one of the great museums of London there is a 
drawing of a donkey's head, which was made by a 
little child. One of the old guides of the museum 
used to delight in showing this drawing to visitors. 

"Here is a picture made by Sir Edwin Landseer 
when he was only a little boy," the old man liked to 
say. It is a lead-pencil drawing, and, sure enough, 
it is marked on one of its corners, " E. Landseer, 
five years old." 

When Edwin Landseer was a little boy, his father 
often took him with his brothers to a large park near 
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their home in London. When they returned from 
their walk, each child carried to his mother a draw- 
ing of something he had seen. 

Little Edwin could draw very well indeed before 
he learned to read. His father never gave him 
pictures to copy, but always taught him to draw 
what he saw out of doors. 

u Look very carefully at what you see," his father 
used to say. " If it is a bird, compare it with other 
birds. If you are trying to draw a dog, look at other 
dogs and think how they differ. You must learn to 
see things as they are, and then try to copy them 
just as God has made theni." 

So the boy began to look closely at everything he 
saw. He liked to watch the dogs playing with the 
children, and the horses and the donkeys feeding on 
the grass. 

Sometimes the older sister came to the park with 
the three boys. She was fond of watching little 
Edwin, as his chubby hand drew horses, dogs, and 
donkeys. u What a fine little artist you are ! " she 
often said. " How famous you will be some day ! " 

Edwin liked to read, but he was not fond of study. 
He was never so happy as when he was seated with 
a pencil drawing some animal. 




A DEER FAMILY. 
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Edwin Landseer loved animals, and they seemed 
to know it ? for they all trusted and loved him in 
return. When he went to walk, he was usually 
followed by a troop of big dogs and little dogs, run- 
ning and leaping about him. 

When he was fourteen years old, he entered a 
celebrated art school in London. Here great artists 
met and studied and brought their pictures. Edwin 
was a handsome, manly 'boy, and made many friends. 

The young artist now spent most of his time 
studying animals and making pictures of them. In 
a few years he learned to paint so well, that many 
people wished to have his pictures in their homes. 
Horses and dogs were often brought to him to have 
their pictures painted. 

After a time the young artist wished to keep 
so many animals that he was obliged to have a home 
of his own. Near London he found a cottage with a 
garden and a barn. Here he kept his dogs, sheep, 
deer, and goats. The barn was made over into a 
studio where he painted his pictures. 

People liked to visit his studio, for it was a charm- 
ing place. Many of the paintings of animals were 
life-size, and the studio was crowded with pictures. 
Every one wondered how he could paint the fur of 
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the bears to look so thick and warm, the hair of the 
dogs to appear so rough and shaggy, and the breast 
of the birds to show such beautiful colors. 

One of the pictures, which was a favorite with his 
visitors, was called " The Cat's Paw." In this picture 
is a sly, old monkey who wants some chestnuts that 
are roasting on the hot stove. The cruel monkey has 
grasped the cat's paw in his own. Poor puss ! How 
she struggles to get away. But it is of no use, for 
the monkey is strong ; and he uses the cat's slender 
paw to sweep the chestnuts from the stove. 

Many stories are told of the great artist's kindness 
to animals. One day when some friends were wait- 
ing in his studio, Landseer came in looking very tired. 

" What have you been doing ? " asked one of them. 

" I have been training some horses in the field/ ' 
replied Landseer. 

u But you have no whip." 

" This is the whip I use," said Landseer, holding up 
a lump of sugar. 

Landseer often visited the mountains of Scotland 
to paint the deer. He liked to climb the rough 
mountain side, and watch the beautiful creatures as 
they bounded away into the clouds that covered the 
mountain-tops. 
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On one occasion Landseer was hunting with Sir 
Walter Scott. They had tramped all day without 
finding game,, when a noble deer with branching 
horns bounded across their path. Landseer sud- 




denly threw down bis gun, and snatching a pencil 
made a hasty sketch of the fine animal. 

Sir Edwin Landseer lived to be an old man, and he 
painted hundreds of pictures. Copies of his paintings 
can be seen in every country of the world. Every 
one likes to look at them, because they are so life- 
like, simple, and beautiful. 
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A LITTLE STORY WRITER 

TO THE FIRST ROBIN 

Welcome, welcome, little stranger; 
Fear no harm and fear no danger. 
We are glad to see you here, 
For you sing, " Sweet spring is near." 

Now the white snow melts away ; 
Now the flowers blossom gay. 
Come, dear bird, and build your nest, 
For we love our robin best. 

— Louisa May Alcott. 

Four little sisters were playing together in a gar- 
den one cold morning in early spring. Suddenly 
one of them called out, " Oh, girls, come here and see 

what I have found ! " 

On the ground lay a robin, chilled with cold and 
weak with hunger. The children took the bird into 
the house. They cared for the poor robin until he 
was again able to fly. Then Louisa, who was only 
eight years old, wrote the little poem that you have 
just read. Do you know any girl or boy eight years 
old that can write verses as good as these ? 

The four little sisters lived in the town of Concord, 
Massachusetts. They were merry, romping children. 
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After their daily tasks and study were over, they 
invented many plays and games, and in all of them 
Louisa was the leader. 

In the summer time they were as free as the birds. 
The sun was their 
fire, and the sky 
was their roof. 
They were too 
poor to own a 
pony, so they 
made themselves 
happy with an 
old saddle which 
"they strapped to 
the limb of an 
apple tree. On 
this make-believe 
horse they took 
wonderful journeys into the land of fancy. 

One of their chief amusements was to act the 
parts of the people they read about in their favorite 
books. It was Louisa who wrote the parts and 
drilled the actors. Often she used to slip away to 
the attic where she could be alone. Here she read 
and wrote, and here she kept the stories and the 
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plays which she had written, locked safely away in 
a small tin box. 

Their home was a pleasant old house with a yard 
full of trees, and a large barn in which the children 
acted out all the plays with which their little heads 
were filled. 

One of the books the sisters loved best was " Pil- 
grim's Progress," and it was their delight to play 
that they were pilgrims journeying to the City 
Beautiful. With bundles tied on their backs and 
with staff in hand, they crossed the streams and 
climbed the hills near their home. 

At other times the sisters were fairies with rain- 
bow gowns and paper wings, flitting in and out 
among the trees and granting, as did the fairies of 
olden time, three wishes to each member of the 
household. 

Neighbors wondered at their frolics, but they were 
glad to be invited to the old barn whenever a play 
was to be acted by the children. Life was so full 
of interest for Louisa and her sisters that in their 
many pleasures, they forgot their poverty. 

It was the greatest wish of Louisa's life to earn 
money for her father and mother. At last her wish 
came true, for when she grew older, she wrote a story 



about the plays and playmates of her childhood that 
brought her wealth and fame. 
Even then she sought no 
other life than to remain with 
her parents and to make 
them happy. And in his 
old age her father often said, 
" I am riding in Louisa's 
golden chariot." 

Many stories about the 
* ■-*»->*— ^ L i tt i e Men and L it t i e Wo- 
men who used to play in the old house at 0011001x1 
may be found in the charming books that were written 
by Louisa May Alcott, 




THE SCHOOL GARDEN AT PLUMFIELD 

All summer long the children in the Plumfield 
school had taken care of their garden plots, and in 
September the little crops were gathered in with 
much rejoicing. 

Jack and Ned had joined their small farms and 
raised potatoes. They dug twelve bushels in all, 
which they sold at a fair price. 

Emil and Franz planted their land in corn, and 
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had a jolly husking in the barn when it was ripe. 
They carried their corn to the mill, and came proudly 
home with meal enough to supply the family with 
hasty pudding and johnny-cake for a long time. 

Nat had beans in such abundance that he despaired 
of ever shelling them, until Mrs. Jo proposed a new 
way which met with great success. The dry pods 
were spread upon the barn floor. Nat fiddled, and 
the boys danced on them till they were threshed out 
with much merriment and very little labor. 

Demi had supplied his grandmother with lettuce 
all summer, and in the autumn he sent his grand- 
father a basket of turnips, each one scrubbed until it 
looked like a great white egg. 

Nan had a fine display of useful herbs which she 
tended with great interest and care. Very busy was 
she in September, cutting, drying, and tying up her 
fragrant harvest. 

Rob's crop was four small squashes and one 
immense pumpkin. He was so proud of the great 
golden ball that he took every one to see it. When 
frosts began to nip, he covered it each night with 
an old bedquilt, tucking it around as if the pump- 
kin were a well-beloved baby. The day it was gath- 
ered, he would let no one touch it but himself. His 
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mother promised him that the Thanksgiving pies 
should be made from it, and hinted that she had a 
plan in her mind which would cover the prize 
pumpkin and its owner with glory. 

Tommy's six weeks' beans were a failure. He 
neglected to water his garden during a season of 
drought, and afterward he left the weak little plants 
to struggle with bugs and weeds until they died a 
lingering death. 

So Tommy dug his ground all over again and 
planted peas. But they were late; the hirds ate 
many, and the bushes, not being firmly planted, blew 
down. When at last the poor crop ripened, no one 
cared for peas, as their day was over and spring 
lamb had grown into mutton. 

Tommy consoled himself with a charitable effort, 
for he transplanted all the thistles he could find, and 
tended them carefully for Toby, the donkey, who 
was fond of the prickly delicacy. The boys had 
great fun over Tom's thistle bed ; but he insisted that 
it was better to care for poor Toby than for himself. 
He declared that another year he would devote his 
entire garden plot to thistles, worms, and snails, so 
that Demi's turtles and Nat's pet owl as well as the 
donkey might have the food they loved. 
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Daisy had nothing but flowers in her little plot, 
and it bloomed all summer long with a succession of 
gay or fragrant posies. She was very fond of her 
garden, and delved away in it at all hours, watching 
over her roses, and pansies, and sweet peas as faith- 
fully and tenderly as she did over her dolls or her 
friends. 

She had all sorts of pretty fancies about her flowers, 
and she loved to tell the children the story of the 
pansy and show the step-mother leaf sitting in her 
green chair in purple and gold. She pointed out 
the two daughters in gay yellow, each in its little 
seat, and the two step-daughters in dull colors sitting 
together on one small stool. And then with what 
wonder did the children look at the little bald-headed 
father hiding from sight in the middle of the flower. 

She said that a monk's dark face looks out of the 
monk's-hood larkspur; that the flowers of the canary 
vine are so like dainty birds, fluttering their yellow 
wings, that one almost expects to see them fly away; 
and that snapdragons carry little pistols from which 
they shoot their seeds when they are ripe. 

Splendid dolls she made out of scarlet-and-white 
poppies, with ruffled robes and grass-blade sashes. 
Pea-pod boats with rose-leaf sails received these 
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flower people and floated them about a placid pool 
in the most charming style. Finding that there 
were no elves, Daisy made her own, and she loved 
the fanciful little friends that played their part in 
her summer life. 

Dan had no garden, for he was away during the 
greater part of the summer. When the others 
gathered their crops, he was sorry that he had so 
little to show. But as autumn went on he thought 
of a woodland harvest which no one would dis- 
pute with him, and which was peculiarly his own. 

Every Saturday he went away alone to forests, 
fields, and hills, and always came back loaded with 
spoils. He seemed to know the meadows where 
the best flag root grew, the thicket where the sassa- 
fras was spiciest, and the haunts where the squirrel 
went for nuts. 

All sorts of splendid red-and-yellow leaves did 
Dan bring home for Mrs. Jo to dress her parlor 
with. There were graceful seeded grasses, clematis 
tassels, downy yellow waxberries, and mosses, red- 
brimmed, white, or emerald green. 

"I need not sigh for the woods now because 
Dan brings the woods to me," Mrs. Jo used to say, 
as she glorified the walls with yellow maple boughs 
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and scarlet woodland wreaths, or filled her vases 
with russet ferns, hemlock sprays full of delicate 
cones, and hardy autumn flowers. 

The great garret was full of the children's stores, 
and for a time was one of the sights of the house. 
Daisy's flower seeds were stored away in little 
paper bags, all neatly labeled. Nan's herbs hung 
in bunches against the wall, filling the air with their 
spicy fragrance. 

Tommy had a basket of thistle down with the 
tiny seeds attached, for he meant to plant them 
next year, if they did not all fly away before that 
time. Emil had 'bunches of pop corn hanging up 
to dry, and Demi had stored away acorns and differ- 
ent sorts of grain for the pets. 

But Dan's crop made the best show, for fully 
one half the floor was covered with the nuts he 
had brought. All kinds were there, for he ranged 
the woods for miles around, climbed the tallest 
trees, and forced his way into the thickest hedges 
for his plunder. Walnuts, chestnuts, hazelnuts, and 
beechnuts lay in separate compartments, getting 
brown and dry and sweet, ready for winter revels. 

— Louisa May Alcott. 
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OUR NATIVE LAND 

God bless our native land ! 
Firm may she ever stand, 

Through storm and night : 
When the wild tempests rave, 
Ruler of wind and wave, 
Do thou our country save 

By thy great might ! 

For her our prayers shall rise 
To God, above the skies ; 

On him we wait : 
Thou who art ever nigh 
Guarding with watchful eye 
To Thee aloud we cry, 
" God save the State ! " — C. T. Brooks. 



There is no other land like thee, 

No dearer shore. 
Thou art the shelter of the free 
The home, the port of liberty, 
Thou hast been, and shalt ever be 

Till time is o'er. 

— James Gates Percival. 
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THE SHEPHERD PSALM 

The Lord is my shepherd; 
I shall not want. 

He maketh me to lie down in green pastures : 
He leadeth me beside the still waters. 
He restoreth my soul : 

He guideth me in the paths of righteousness for 
his name's sake. 

Yea, though I walk through the valley of the 

shadow of death, 
I will fear no evil : 
For thou art with me ; 
Thy rod and thy staff they comfort me. 

Thou preparest a table before me 
In the presence of mine enemies : 
Thou hast anointed my head with oil ; 
My cup runneth over. 

Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the 

days of my life : 
And I will dwell in the house of the Lord for ever. 

Psalm xxiii. 
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PICCOLA 

In a small, thatched cottage in Italy lived a little 
girl whose name was Piccola. She was an only child, 
and her father and mother loved her very dearly. 
But they were so poor that they could give her but 
few pleasures. 

The glad Christmas time was fast approaching, and 
in Italy, as in other countries, it is above all other 
days the children's festival. They are filled with 
wonder about the good St. Nicholas. They talk 
of his coming, and plan how they will lie awake to 
hear the prancing reindeer on the roof. 

And perhaps — who knows — they may catch a 
glimpse of the jolly old man himself, with his red 
cheeks and white beard and long fur coat. What 
joy it would be to see him filling the stockings from 
the pack of toys upon his back ! 

To little Piccola it was a gladsome time. She 
never doubted for a moment that something beauti- 
ful must befall every child on Christmas Day. She 
talked and sang, and made the house ring with her 
joy and delight. 

She had been told that Santa Claus remembers all 
good children, and every night at bed time she would 
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ask : " Have I been a help to you to-day, mother ? 
Have I been good enough to please St. Nicholas ? " 

" Yes, dear child/' her mother could always 
answer, " but we are so poor, I fear that St. Nicholas 
will not remember us." 

" Oh, yes, he will," the trusting child never failed 
to reply. " The kind saint, you know, loves all good 
children and remembers them." 

To her father and mother it was a time of sadness, 
for they were far too poor to buy presents for their 
little daughter. The thought of her disappointment 
on Christmas morning was almost more than they 
could bear. 

But what could they do ? It was often hard for 
them to provide enough food and fuel to keep from 
suffering. Their house was old, and the winds beat 
the rain and snow through its many cracks and 
crevices. 

The much longed-for Christmas eve came at last, 
.and with it a storm of snow and wind. The poor 
child was sadly troubled because she had no stock- 
ings to hang by the chimney. Perhaps St. Nicholas 
would come and not find a place to put his present. 

In a moment, however, she remembered her 
wooden shoes, and placing them in front of the 



fireplace, she pattered away to bed, happy and hope- 
ful in the belief that her shoes would not be empty 
in the morning. 

Piccola slept soundly, and awoke sure that a gift 




had been left for her during the night. With a bound 
she was out of bed and across the room at the chim- 
ney. She looked into her shoes and found — what do 
you think? Strange as it may seem, in one of them 
was a tiny swallow, wet and shivering with cold. 

With a shout of delight she ran to her parents, 
holding out her treasure. " Oh, look ! look ! " she 
cried. " See what the kind saint has brought me ! " 
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Never was there a more delighted child than little 
Piccola. She jumped and sang and clapped her hands. 

Poor little brown bird ! His wing had been hurt, 
and he could not fly. The night before he had found 
his way down the chimney and had crawled into the 
tiny shoe that stood upon the hearth. 

The little swallow was not in the least afraid of 
Piccola. He took crumbs from her hand and reached 
up with his bill to drink the water that she held out 
on her finger. All day she petted and fed her new 
playmate, and the bird seemed to love her in return. 

And not in all the land of Italy, that joyous 

Christmas Day, could have been found a happier 

child than sweet, helpful little Piccola. 

— Adapted. 

A VISIT FROM ST. NICHOLAS 

'Twas the night before Christmas, when all through 

the house, 
Not a creature was stirring, not even a mouse. 
The stockings were hung by the chimney with care, 
In hopes that St. Nicholas soon would be there. 
The children were nestled all snug in their beds, 
While visions of sugar-plums danced in their heads. 
And mamma in her kerchief, and I in my cap, 
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Had just settled our brains for a long winter's nap — 

When out on the lawn there arose such a clatter, 

I sprang from my bed to see what was the matter. 

Away to the window I flew like a flash, 

Tore open the shutters, and threw up the sash. 

The moon on the breast of the new-fallen snow 

Gave a luster of midday to objects below ; 

Then what to my wondering eyes should appear 

But a miniature sleigh and eight tiny reindeer, 

With a little old driver, so lively and quick, 

I knew in a moment it must be St. Nick ! 

More rapid than eagles his coursers they came, 

And he whistled and shouted, and called them by 

name. 
"Now, Dasher! now, Dancer! now, Prancer and 

Vixen ! 
On, Comet ! on, Cupid ! on, Donder and Blixen ! 
To the top of the porch, to the top of the wall, 
Now, dash away, dash away, dash away all ! " 
As dry leaves that before the wild hurricane fly 
When they meet with an obstacle mount to the sky, 
So, up to the housetop the coursers they flew, 
With a sleigh full of toys — and St. Nicholas, too. 
And then in a twinkling, I heard on the roof 
The prancing and pawing of each little hoof. 
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As I drew in ray head and was turning around, 
Down the chimney St. Nicholas came with a bound. 
He was dressed all in fur from his head to his foot, 
And his clothes were all tarnished with ashes and 

soot; 
A bundle of toys he had flung on his back, 
And he looked like a peddler just opening his pack, 
His eyes, how they twinkled ! his dimples, how 

merry ! 
His cheeks were like roses, his nose like a cherry, 
His droll little mouth was drawn up like a bow, 
And the beard on his chin was as white as the snow. 
He was chubby and plump — a right jolly old elf, 
And I laughed when I saw him, in spite of myself, 
A wink of his eye, and a twist of his head', 
Soon gave me to know I had nothing to dread. 
He spoke not a word, but went straight to his work, 
And filled all the stockings ; then turned with a jerk, 
And laying his finger aside of his nose, 
And giving a nod, up the chimney he rose. 
He sprang to his sleigh, to his team gave a whistle, 
And away they all flew like the down of a thistle. 
But I heard him exclaim, 'ere he drove out of sight, 
" Happy Christmas to all, and to all a good-night ! " 

— Clement C. Moore. 




HOLY NIGHT. 
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THE STAR OF BETHLEHEM 

Over the hills of Bethlehem 

A white star hung one night ; 
The low gray walls of the little town 

All lay in a silvery light. 

Over the hills of Bethlehem 

Three wise men came from far ; 
" Where is the baby King," they said, 

" Who leadeth us by His star ? " 

Over the hills of Bethlehem 

The great white star hung low ; 
And they found the King on a manger throne, 

Alight with the star's soft glow. 

The gentle shepherds were at His feet, 

And over the manger throne — 
A pale and radiant star of love — 

The face of the Mother shone. 

Over the hills of Bethlehem 

To herald the kingly birth 

The angel choirs in gladness sang 

Of joy and peace on earth. 

— Mary A. Lathbury. 
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KRISS KRINGLE 



Just as the moon was fading 

Amid her misty rings, 
And every stocking was stuffed 

With childhood's precious things, 
Old Kriss Kringle looked around 

And saw on the elm-tree bough, 
High hung, an oriole's nest, 

Silent and empty now. 

" Quite like a stocking," he laughed, 
" Pinned up there on the tree ! 

Little I thought the birds 

Expected a present from me." 

Then old Kriss Kringle, who loves 
A joke as well as the best, 

Dropped a handful of snowflakes 

In the oriole's empty nest. 

— T. B. Aldrich. 

A CHRISTMAS CAROL 

The whole world is a Christmas tree, 
And stars its many candles be ; 
Oh, sing a carol joyfully, 

The world's great feast in keeping. 
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For once on a December night, 
An angel held a candle bright, 
And led three wise men by its light, 
To where a child was sleeping. 



THE NEW YEAR 

Who comes dancing over the snow, 
His soft little feet all bare and rosy ? 

Open the door, though the wild wind blow 

Take the child in and make him cozy, 

Take him in and hold him dear, 

Here is the wonderful glad New Year. 

— Dinah M. Craik. 



giver of beautiful gifts, what cheer ? 
What joy dost thou bring with thee ? 
My seasons four shall bring 

Their treasures, — the winter's snows, 
The autumn's store, the flowers of spring, 

And the summer's perfect rose. 



Anonymous. 
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THE CAT'S CHRISTMAS 

High up in the church steeple the bells were ring- 
ing the Christmas chimes. The wind blew and 
clouds drifted rapidly over the face of the moon. 
The frost glittered on the roofs. 

The watchman on his rounds clapped his hands 
and stamped his feet to keep himself warm. 

A homeless cat crouched beneath the kitchen win- 
dow and shivered in the cold. She heard the watch- 
man cry out, " Eight o'clock, and all's well." 

But to the poor cat all was not well. She heard 
the bells in the tower ring out their sweet tones. 
They seemed to say, u Peace on earth, good will to 
men ! " " Alas," sighed the cat, " this does not 
mean good will to me. Poor me ! Whew ! what a 
wind ! Where shall I go ? " 

Overcome by her sorrows the cat gave a loud wail, 
which rang out in the chilly air. High and low did 
she search, — over the fence, under the vine, — but 
no shelter could be found. The vine was leafless and 
the fence gave no hiding place. At last she remem- 
bered the kitchen roof. She could easily mount it 
by the rain trough. Perhaps there might be a warm 
chimney there, — no bad pillow on this wintry night ! 
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Sure enough the chimney was warm and, curling 
into a ball, Puss laid herself to rest against it. Per- 
haps it was not warm enough, or perhaps she could 
not forget her sorrows, but certain it is she could 
not sleep. She wriggled, she twisted ; she sent 
forth melancholy cries. Nine — ten — eleven had 
sounded before she had 
fallen into her first da 

The clock was 
on the stroke* of 
twelve, . when a 
scraping sound 
close by roused 
her. Was it some 
other cat, or the 
big rat from the 
cellar, scaling the wall ? Raising herself, she listened. 

No ; it was neither cat nor rat. Light hoofs were 
climbing the tiles. Bells tinkled and a small sledge 
drawn by reindeer came into view. Swift as light it 
flew over the roof and tlien paused at the chimney. 
Quickly a little old man jumped out. His jolly face 
shone in the moonlight like a red apple. His fat, 
plump body was wrapped in fur, and on his back he 
carried a bag. 
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Puss had never seen the old man before, but she 
knew him well. It was the good St. Nicholas ! Down 
the chimney he went with a motion like a bird's ; up 
again as fast. Then he searched in his bag and his 
kind face looked puzzled. The cat sprang forward, 
and rubbed her soft fur against his legs. 

" Well, Puss," said the saint, " how came you out 
on the roof this cold, wintry night ? What can I do 
for you ? Wish a wish, if you have one. I'm in a 
humor for pleasing everybody, while I'm about it." 

So the cat told her story. " And for a w r ish," she 
said, " if your saintship would only permit me to slip 
into your sledge, under your furs, I should be proud 
and happy. They look warm and comfortable. I 
take very little room," she added piteously. 

" Is that all ? Jump in at once," said kind St. 
Nicholas. " My sledge is never full. There's room 
for forty cats like you. Ho ! Ho ! " and he laughed 
a jolly laugh. So pussy sprang into the sledge and 
off they went. 

St. Nicholas and the cat flew from roof to roof. 
In the magic stillness of their flight no sound was 
heard but the soft tinkling of sleigh bells. First to 
one chimney, then to another ; bag after bag full 
of toys and candies; here a doll, there a drum or 
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sled. Sometimes warm stockings and little shoes 
were left in the homes they visited. Everybody was 
given something from the wonderful bag. 

To stately palaces, to cellars and lonely attics ; at 
last to a church, dim and fragrant with ivy leaves and 
twisted evergreen, where their errand was to feed a 
hungry robin who had there found shelter. How his 
beads of eyes sparkled as the saint awoke him ! How 
eagerly he pecked the red berries which were his 
Christmas gift, though he had hung up no stocking. 

To small, to great, to rich and to poor alike, the 
good saint had an errand. Little ones smiled in their 
sleep as he moved by, and birds twittered and chirped. 
Bells faintly tinkled and chimed as in a dream. 
Flying fairies made room for the sledge to pass and 
the world received a blessing as it slept, — a Christ- 
mas blessing. 

Through the air, more towns, more villages. Now 
the sea was below them, the cold, moon-lit sea. 
Island after island came into view, but the sledge did 
not stop. Then again land came in sight, towers and 
steeples, big houses, and little huts, homes of the rich 
and homes of the poor. 

A wild desire seized the cat. She begged St. 
Nicholas to take her down a wide chimney on his 
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shoulder. She longed to see the good saint at his 
kind work. Down they went into a pretty room, 
where sleeping children lay in their little beds. 
Stockings hung by the fireplace. Out of the bag 
came beautiful presents for these little ones. 

Up to the roof and into the sledge again. The 
cat sighed softly as she crept under the fur robe. 
But St. Nicholas chuckled as he shook the reins and 
urged on his frisky reindeer. "I see what the cat 
wants," murmured he. " A home shall be her Christ- 
mas gift." 

At last they came to a small bouse with a roof so 
poor and low, that only a saint would have noticed 
the little chimney in the darkness. No stockings 
hung by the cold fireplace, but in a poor little bed 
a pale-faced boy lay sleeping. 

" I wonder," thought Puss, " what gift he will 
leave here." The saint's eyes twinkled as he said, 
" You need a home ; this little fellow wants a play- 
mate, so you shall be his Christmas gift." 

And with a " Merry Christmas," he sprang up the 
chimney and was gone. Whither he went the cat 
knew not; for where St. Nicholas hides himself dur- 
ing the year is one of the secrets that no one knows. 

From "The New Year's Bargain:' — SUSAN COOLIDGK. 
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BRIGHT EYES, THE INDIAN BOY 

Surely there was never a more interesting baby 
than little Bright Eyes. 

The father of Bright Eyes was an Indian chief, 
tall and straight, with black eyes and hair, and a 
gloomy face. He dwelt in a wigwam which stood 
on the bank of a river near the sea. 

The baby's mother was not handsome. Indeed, we 
should think her very homely. But no doubt Bright 
Eyes looked up into his mother's loving face and 
thought it very beautiful. 

The Indian mother made for her little papoose a 
cradle of thin wood. It was soft with sweet grass 
from the meadows, and gay with porcupine quills, 
shell beads, and rattles. In warm weather the 
cradle hung on the bough of a tree near a field 
where the baby's mother worked. 

Here Bright Eyes lay swinging among the branches 
long hours at a time. If he cried, it did not matter ; 
he had to learn to be patient. The blue sky smiled 
down upon him; the balmy breezes brought kisses 
from the sea; the pine trees told stories in very 
solemn whispers. 

Squirrels with tails in air whisked madly in and 
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out among the branches overhead, as if to say, 
" Don't you wish that you could catch us ? " Birds 
sang to their mates in the nests. But little Bright 
Eyes was quite sure they 
were calling to him, 
and was so busy lis- 
tening to all the 
voices of the forest 
that he had very 
little time to cry. 

His cradle was 
hung where he 
could see the green 
hillside with a bab- 
bling brook, and 
the wigwams by the 
edge of the river. 
He saw his patient 
mother at work. She 
carried wood from the 
forest for the fire. She dipped up water from the 
spring in a bucket made of bark. She pounded the 
last year's dry corn to make cakes, which she wrapped 
in leaves and bilked in hot ashes. 

When the leaf of the white oak was the size of a 
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mouse's ear, she hoed t^e ground with a clam shell, 
and buried a fish here and there so that the corn 
would grow strong and green. 

There was much for Bright Eyes to see from his 
perch in the tree. But sometimes the sky grew 
black. The winds rushed with a roar through the 
pine trees. The tides swept in from the bay and 
tossed the spray high into the air. Then straight 
into the wigwam went baby, cradle and all. 

Did Bright Eyes cry at that? Not a bit of it. 
He crooned to the rain as it pattered on the roof of 
mats. He sucked his chubby fist and gazed at the 
strings of yellow squash and the rows of red, white, 
and blue corn which hung on the walls. He looked 
at the curious pictures embroidered with colored 
porcupine quills, and the deer heads, eagle claws, 
and bear claws greatly pleased him. 

Bright Eyes got into mischief as soon as he was 
old enough to toddle about on his unsteady legs. 
He tangled the long grasses with which his mother 
was weaving nets to catch the fish. 

He broke a drinking cup made from a dry squash. 
He cracked some earthen pots which had cost a 
great deal of wampum money. " Hey; bad papoose ! " 
cried his mother. She scolded the little busybody, 
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but she never whipped him. He was to be a great 
warrior some day, and must never know fear. 

When Bright Eyes grew yet stronger, he ran 
about the village, playing leap frog and wolf with 
his mates, jumping, running, and wrestling. 

As soon as his hands were large enough to hold 
a little bow and arrow, a mark was set for him to 
shoot at. " Hi, brave papoose ! He will follow the 
bear to its cave ! He will bring back a deer to the 
lodge ! " Thus shouted his father when the arrow 
hit the mark. 

He could swim like a fish, dive like a beaver, 
climb like a bear, and run like a deer. Often he 
played that he was a bear with his home in a hol- 
low tree, and many a search his mother made to 
find the truant. 

Sometimes, when he was plunging into the river, 
he fancied he was a beaver. Then he clutched 
at the mud with his hands and feet, piled up 
mounds on the water's edge, and ran in a wriggling 
fashion on all fours, spreading out his mouth to 
take in the twigs and pebbles to build his beaver lodge. 

Once Bright Eyes heard a sound just like an 
Indian baby's cry. He followed the noise, and 
found two little beavers hungry and alone, crying 
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for their mother. Bright Eyes searched all through 
the neighboring wood, and at last found the old 
beaver fast in a trap. He felt so sorry for the 
lonesome little babies that he set the mother free, 
and she went limping back to her lodge. 
' One of his favorite games was called the crooked 
path. A dozen or more little mischief-makers stood 
in a row. Each grasped with his right hand the belt 
cord- of the one in front of him. Then off they 
moved in a slow trot, singing as they went. They 
trudged in and out among the trees, through the 
puddles of water, and around the wigwams. 

If some old woman was pounding her corn, the 
stumbling line hurried past her in a circle. Each 
left hand seized some Corn until the squaw was 
out of patience. But when she ran to catch them, 
they were off to the woods like squirrels. 

Those were glad days for Bright Eyes. They 
were school days, too, with all nature for an open 
book. The trees, with mosses creeping over their 
branches, the storms spreading thick mantles over 
the dancing stars, the winds blowing from the 
four quarters of the earth — he knew them well. 
Had not his mother told him how the West Wind 
was the ruler of all the winds? 
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Wabun, the Eaat Wind, brought the rosy dawn, 
and awoke the deer and the hunter. The North 
Wind dwelt in his lodge of snowdrifts up among 
the icebergs. He froze, the ponds and rivers, and 
sent the snowflakes flying through the forest. 

The South Wind had his home in 
never ending summer. He sent 
the robins and the bluebirds Jr 

northward, and brought 
the melons and the pur- 
ple grapes that hung 
along the rivers. 

Bright Eyes knew 
much about Glooskap, 
who was a wonderful 
fellow. His canoe 
stretched so large 
that it carried a 
whole army, or shrunk so small that a dwarf could 
not sit in it with ease. He smoked a magic pipe 
which brought all the animals of the forest to his 
side. They called him a magician. 

Glooskap boasted that he had conquered every- 
thing. " Ah, master, there is one who has never 
been conquered, and never will be," said a squaw. 
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{ How dare you ? There 



"There it 



" Impossible ! " he said, 
is no one." 

" Yes, there is one," said the squaw, 
sits, and woe be to the man who 
interferes with it." Ant 
pointed to her baby, who w 
at that moment sitting on t 
ground and sucking a lump 
maple sugar. 

But when this master 
men and beasts saw the tiny 
babe, he gently bade it 
come to him. The b 
smiled, and 
sucked away 
at the piece of 
sugar. Gloos- 
kap made his 
voice sweet 
like the coo 

of the dove, and again bade it come ; but the baby 
did not stir an inch. Then the brow of the great 
master darkened ; he commanded in a voice of 
thunder that it should come to him immediately. 
But the baby sat still and screamed. 
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Glooskap sang his magic songs and baby seemed to 
like them very much indeed; but still it did not 
move from its seat. Then the magician gave up in 
despair ; and baby sat on the floor of the wigwam 
crying, " Goo ! goo ! goo ! " 

With, all the stories his mother told him, she 
gave Bright Eyes much good advice. "Be brave, 
my son;," she said, " and face whatever danger you 
may meet. Your father is a great chief, but you 
must not think of that. Because he is a chief does 
not mean that you will be one, too. The man who 
goes on the hard and tiresome hunt and follows the 
warpath is the one that becomes a chief. 

" I should not weep if I were to hear that you 
had been killed in battle, surrounded by your foes; 
but I would be sorry to see you die in your lodge like 
a feeble old woman. 

'• Be faithful to your friends. Never desert them 

in time of danger. Do not run away if they are 

taken by the enemy. Rather be killed together on 

the field of battle. So live, my little Bright Eyes, 

that you may join the warriors of your people, who 

have gone before you to the Happy Hunting Grounds." 

— Alma Holman Burton. 

From the " Story of the Indians of JVeic England." 
Copyright, 1896. By permission oftlie publishers, Silver, BurdeU <fc Co, 
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THE WHITEFOOT 
"I am on my 

way to look for a 
house," remarked 
Mrs. Whitefoot, as 
she met her old 
neighbor, Mr. Mole, 
in a narrow mouse 
path beneath the 
grass. " Do you 
happen to know 
of a good tene- 
ment that is va- 
cant ? My house 
was wrecked last 
week in the great 
storm." 

" And I," said 
the Mole, " was 
drowned out by 
the flood, but I am 
all settled again 
now. I finished 
my new subway 
last night. Let 
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me see," he continued, " I heard Mrs. Catbird telling 
Mr. Blue Jay that she has no further use for her 
nest this year. How would that suit you ? It is in 
the elder thicket near the brook. " 

" It may be just what I want," said Mrs. White- 
foot. " I will go at once and look at it." 

" Oh ! " cried she, peeping over the edge of the 
nest, " what a beautiful home this will make for me ! 
I shall fit it up and furnish it right away and move 
in to-morrow." Busily the little house builder set 
to work cutting down the softest grass blades she could 
find. Then she pulled some fine strips of bark from 
the dead limb of a chestnut tree. Carrying the grass 
and the bark up to the nest, she built its walls higher 
and thatched them over with a roof. Soon Mrs. Cat- 
bird's old house was changed into a big ball with a little 
round doorway. The roof hung over the entrance so 
that the rain and the snow could not beat in. 

Next, Mrs. Whitefoot wanted a soft and pretty lin- 
ing for her nest. She knew that a patch of thistles 
and milkweed grew in a pasture beyond the meadow. 
So she scampered through the fields and had almost 
reached the thistles when a shadow fell on the 
ground near her. A loud whir-r-r made her heart 
jump with fear. A great hawk was just ready to 
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pounce down upon her, but fortunately the little 
field mouse spied a rock and quickly slipped beneath 
it. There she crouched, trembling, for a long time. 
Finally she peered out. Yes, the hawk had gone 
away. It was now safe to venture forth. 

She hastily gathered as much thistle down as she 
could carry, but this time she traveled very cautiously, 
with a sharp eye out -for enemies. She worked all 
night collecting silk from the milkweeds and down 
from the thistles. At sunrise her house was finished 
and furnished. It was as safe and cozy a little home 
as one could wish, and she settled herself on her soft, 
warm couch to take a well-earned rest. 

If you had glanced into the nest a fortnight later, 
you might have seen five tiny creatures, naked and 
blind but warm and happy in their silky home. Now 
let the storm rage, for here in their castle the White- 
foot family may dwell without fear. 

How proud was the happy mother the first evening 
she was able to take her little ones for a stroll 
through the meadows ! Their wondering eyes w r ere 
wide open now and they all wore glossy fur coats and 
white socks like their mother's. The moon shone 
bright, and there was a gentle breeze which passed 
over the meadow and waved the grass to and fro. 

FOURTH READER — K 
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" My dear children," said Mother Whitefoot, " life 
is a serious business. You must learn one or two of 
its lessons to-night. See how the grass waves ! We 
can run through it now with safety, but if the night 
were still, we should have to creep along very cau- 
tiously. Often we must make our way beneath the 
roots of the grass and through tunnels under the 
ground. There are always sharp eyes watching to see 
the grass tremble, and cruel teeth and claws ready 
to seize a poor mouse.' ' 

" Whose are those sharp eyes ? " asked one of the 
children. 

" Well," said their mother, " there is Reynard, the 
fox ; he has about as sharp a pair as any of the wood 
folk. And then there are the owls. The snowy owl, 
the little screech owl, and the great horned owl are 
a cruel host in themselves. We must look out for 
snakes and hawks, too, and even for house cats 
that leave their homes and prowl about in the dark. 
But come, my children ; I trust that none of these 
monsters will catch us to-night." 

And off they scurried through the grass to a grove 
of beech trees. There had been a keen frost, and 
the nuts lay scattered about on the ground among 
the dry leaves. So the little Whitefoot family 
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learned how delicious is a feast of beech nuts and 
tender grass roots. 

"In October," their mother told them, "all the 
wood and meadow folk who expect to enjoy life 
through the winter begin to lay up their stores of 
food, and to build their snug houses in hollow trees 




or deep under the ground. Next week I shall select 
our winter storehouses, and then we will gather our 
nuts and grains." 

By the middle of November the Whitefoot family 
had nearly half a bushel of beech nuts, all shelled, in 
a grass-lined oaken cupboard, safely hidden from 
meddlesome jays and prying squirrels. Down in the 
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cornfield there were little earth pockets filled with 
yellow kernels. Beneath a wild cherry tree there 
was a quart of cherry pits neatly buried, and every 
stone in the wheatfield concealed a pile of grain. 

If you had rolled away a great hemlock log which 
lay on the edge of the wood lot, and dug down a short 
distance, you would have found a tiny subway. Fol- 
lowing this, you would have arrived at a room, round 
as a ball, lined with soft, dry grass. All curled up 
in the center of this nest you would have seen Mother 
Whitefoot and her five children, besides an aunt and 
three cousins, who had come to spend the winter 
with them. 

Now do not for an instant imagine that these small 
people were going to sleep the winter away in this 
cozy home of theirs. No ? indeed ; they love life too 
well for that, and winter is the mouse's festive season. 

As soon as the ground is covered with snow, out 
troop all the wee forest folk and set to work making 
tunnels in every direction. No fear now of fox, or 
owl, or snake. How the mice scamper through the 
narrow, white paths, hunting for their buried treas- 
ures ! One day there is a corn party, another day a 
nut feast. Sometimes they all dine on cherry pits 
and have a grand frolic afterwards. 
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At last, as spring approaches, their stores of food 
become very low, and they must find some means 
to fill up their larder. One mouse explores the cellar 
of the nearest house. Another makes his way 
through the walls to a pantry shelf, and still an- 
other searches for food in the barn. One brings 
home peanuts, and another bears a sweet potato almost 
as large as himself. A poor little Whitefoot that 
visited the barn was never heard of again, and it was 
said in Mouse Town that he must have fallen a vic- 
tim to the claws of the family cat. 

When spring has fairly arrived, there are plenty of 
sweet buds to nibble, and fat, juicy grubs to be dtfg 
from the soft earth, so that the white-footed people 
manage to live quite comfortably until another winter 
comes round. 

— Margaret Wentworth Leighton. 

WINTER NIGHT 

Blow, wind, blow ! 
Drift the flying snow ! 
Send it twirling, whirling overhead ! 
There's a bedroom in a tree 
Where, snug as snug can be, 

The squirrel nests in his cozy bed. 
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Shriek, wind, shriek ! 

Make the branches creak ! 
Battle with the boughs till break of day ! 

In a snow cave warm and tight, 

Through the icy winter night 
The rabbit sleeps the peaceful hours away. 

Call, wind, call, 

In entry and in hall, 
Straight from off the mountain white and v^ild ! 

Soft purrs the pussy cat 

On her little fluffy mat, 
And beside her nestles close her furry child. 

Scold, wind, scold, 

So bitter and so bold ! 

Shake the windows with your tap, tap, tap ! 

With half-shut, dreamy eyes 

The drowsy baby lies 

Cuddled closely in his mother's lap. 

— Mary F. Butts. 



" There is so much bad in the best of us, 
And so much good in the worst of us, 
That it scarcely behooves the most of us 
To talk about the rest of us." 
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THE STORY OF MOWEEN 

This is a story a hunter told me as we sat by 
the camp fire on the top of the mountain, after a 
day's climb through the woods. 

" No, I never shot a bear," he said, and then he 
laughed. " If you had been brought up with bears 
as I was, you would not ask such a question. It 
happened this way : — 

" When I was a child, my home was on the edge 
of a great forest. There were but few people near 
us, and not a town for miles and miles. Many wild 
animals lived in the woods, which were so wide and 
deep that most of the animals had never seen a 
human being. 

"One day my father and a neighbor were out 
hunting. There was no breeze, and the woods were 
very still. They were walking down a hillside, 
stepping quietly over the fallen trunks and dry 
leaves, when suddenly, ' Look ! look ! ' my father 
whispered to his companion. 

"A strip of water gleamed through the trees, 
and a mother bear and three cubs were walking 
along the shore. The bear caught the sound or the 
scent of some one near, for she stopped, rose on 
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her hind-legs, and snuffed the air, and all the 
little bears did exactly what she did. * We have 
surprised Bruin giving her children a lesson/ 
said my father. But as he turned to speak and 
before he could say a word to prevent, his companion 
had shot the mother bear. She tumbled down on 
the sand, and the little bears began to whimper 
and cry. 

"Father never spoke to that man again, though 
he was a neighbor ; and a neighbor means a good 
deal when the nearest one lives two miles away. 

" The cubs were brave fellows ; they did not run 
away even when the men went up to them, but 
stayed by their mother, whimpering a little. 'It 
was pitiful to see them,' father said. 

"He was not willing to go away and leave the 
little fellows, for they were too small to take care 
of themselves; and now they had no mother to 
teach them bear language and bear ways. He 
picked up one and carried it, and the others 
followed. 

"So he brought the three bears home to be my 
playmates, and glad I was to see them. They 
cried at first and missed their mother; but they 
soon became used to living with people. What 
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frolics we had ! Every morning we would scamper 
np and down the road. When some one called 
me to the house and I ran in, they would come 
running and tumbling after me. 

" We played house and school and soldier together, 
and though I 
often wished they 
could talk with 
me, in every other 
way they were 
good comrades. 

" They were 
always good-na- 
tured. You have 
heard a dog growl 
over a bone ; the 
bears preferred 
lumps of sugar, 
which they took 
without growling. 

" How they liked sweet things ! They would come 
into the pantry and beg for cake ; and when my 
mother wanted to give us all a treat, she would 
make molasses candy. 

" Did we sell them ? No, sir ! Father said their 
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mother had been so cruelly treated that they 
deserved extra kindness, and they were free to 
come and go as they would. 

" One morning I woke up to find that two of them 
had gone off to the woods, — their natural home. 

" Only Moween had chosen to stay with us rather 
than go with his brothers. He lived with us until 
he was a big bear. Sometimes he would roam into 
the woods to find honey, but he always came back. 

" I used to like to go nutting with him, for he 
would climb up the tree and shake the branches 
until the nuts came pattering down. 

" One afternoon a German, leading a bear by a chain, 
stopped at the house. He had lost his way, and we 
asked him to rest and spend the night with us. He 
explained in broken English that he had been travel- 
ing about the country with his dancing bear. 

"The bear danced for us, but Moween seemed 
frightened and ran away when he saw the newcomer. 
The dancing bear, on his part, seemed afraid of 
Moween. 

" However, at supper time, Moween returned, and 
the bears seemed to make friends. 

" What they said to each other I do not know, but 
when morning came both bears were gone. The 
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dancing bear had slipped his chain. Their trail led 
into the forest, and we followed it a mile or two, but 
did not find them. 

" This time my pet bear did not come back. Every 
spring I used to expect him, for when the maple trees 
were tapped, we had ' sugarings off ' which were 
always feasts for Mo ween. But I have not seen 
him since, though I never see a bear without wishing 
that he were my old playmate, Mo ween/ ' 

— Copyright, 1902, by The Outlook Company. 

JACK FROST 

The door was shut, as doors should be, 

Before you went to bed last night ; 
Yet Jack Frost had got in, you see, 

And left your window silver white. 

He must have waited till you slept ; 

And not a single word he spoke, 
But penciled o'er the panes and crept 

Away again before you woke. 

And now you cannot see the hills 

Nor fields that stretch beyond the lane ; 

But there are fairer things than these 
His fingers traced on every pane. 
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Rocks and castles towering high ; 

Hills and dales and streams and fields ; 
And knights in armor riding by, 

With nodding plumes and shining shields. 

And here are little boats, and there 

Big ships with sails spread to the breeze ; 

And yonder, palm trees waving fair 
On islands set in silver seas. 

And butterflies with gauzy wings ; 

And herds of cows and flocks of sheep ; 
And fruit and flowers and all the things 

You see when you are sound asleep. 

For creeping softly underneath 

The door when all the lights are out, 

Jack Frost takes every breath you breathe, 
And knows the things you think about. 

He paints them on the window pane 
In fairy lines with frozen steam ; 

And when you wake you see again 
The lovely things you saw in dream. 

— Gabriel Setoun". 
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HIAWATHA'S SAILING 

a Give me of your bark, Birch Tree ! 
Of your yellow bark, Birch Tree ! 
Growing by the rushing river, 
Tall and stately in the valley ! 
I a light canoe will build me, 
That shall float upon the river, 
Like a yellow leaf in Autumn, 
Like a yellow water lily ! 

" Lay aside your cloak, Birch Tree ! 
Lay aside your white skin wrapper, 
For the summer time is coming, 
And the sun is warm in heaven, 
And you need no white skin wrapper ! " 

Thus aloud cried Hiawatha 
In the scjitary forest, 
When the birds were singing gayly, 
In the Moon of Leaves were singing. 

And the tree with all its branches 
Rustled in the breeze of morning, 
Saying, with a sigh of patience, 
" Take my cloak, Hiawatha ! " 
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With his knife the tree he girdled ; 
Just beneath its lowest branches, 
Just above the roots, he cut it, 
Till the sap came oozing outward ; 
Down the trunk from top to bottom, 
Sheer he cleft the bark asunder, 
With a wooden wedge he raised it, 
Stripped it from the trunk unbroken. 

" Give me of your boughs, Cedar ! 
Of your strong and pliant branches, 
My canoe to make more steady, 
Make more strong and firm beneath me ! " 

Through the summit of the Cedar 
Went a sound, a cry of horror, 
Went a murmur of resistance ; 
But it whispered, bending downward, 
" Take my boughs, Hiawatha ! " 

Down he hewed the boughs of cedar, 
Shaped them straightway to a framework, 
Like two bows he formed and shaped them, 
Like two bended bows together. 

" Give me of your roots, Tamarack ! 
Of your fibrous roots, Larch Tree ! 
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My canoe to bind together, 
So to bind the ends together 
That the waters may not enter, 
That the river may not wet me ! " 

And the Larch with all its fibers, 
Shivered in the air of morning, 
Touched his forehead with its tassels, 
Said, with one long sigh of sorrow, 
" Take them all, Hiawatha ! " 

From the earth he tore the fibers, 
Tore the tough roots of the Larch Tree, 
Closely sewed the bark together, 
Bound it closely to the framework. 

" Give me of your balm, Fir Tree ! " 
Of your balsam and your resin, 
So to close the seams together 
That the water may not enter, 
That the river may not wet me ! " 

And the Fir Tree, tall and somber, 
Sobbed through all its robes of darkness, 
Rattled like a shore with pebbles, 
Answered wailing, answered weeping, 
" Take my balm, Hiawatha ! " 
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And he took the tears of balsam, 
Took the resin of the Fir Tree, 
Smeared therewith each seam and fissure, 
Made each crevice safe from water. 

Thus the Birch Canoe was builded, 
In the valley, by the river, 
In the bosom of the forest ; 
And the forest's life was in it, 
All its mystery and magic, 
All the lightness of the birch tree, 
All the toughness of the cedar, 
All the larch's supple sinews ; 
And it floated on the river 
Like a yellow leaf in autumn, 
Like a yellow water lily. 

Paddles none had Hiawatha, 
Paddles none he had or needed, 
For his thoughts as paddles served him, 
And his wishes served to guide him ; 
Swift or slow at will he glided, 
Veered to right or left at pleasure. 

— Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
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THE HIAWATHA LEGEND 

On the banks of a swift-flowing river dwelt 
Hiawatha. He was called the Wise Man by his 
people because of his great wisdom in council and 
his bravery in war. 

Wonderful things could Hiawatha do. He could 
run like the wind, and he could leap over a cloud 
high in the air. The birds and beasts and insects 
knew his voice and loved him. With his arrows his 
aim was never-failing, and in his magic canoe he 
could sail without paddles up and down the river 
and across the lakes. 

It was Hiawatha who taught the people to shoot 
the deer and dress the skin ; to prepare the soil and 
plant the corn. The Red Children listened to his 
words, and they did whatever he told them to do, for 
his laws were wise and his judgments always true. 

Once Hiawatha dwelt in the home of the Great 
Spirit, and it was there that he grew to be so wise 
and good and brave. But because of his great love 
for the Red Children he came to earth to help them 
and to teach them. 

After a time war broke out among the Indians. 
Savage tribes came from the North and burned the 
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wigwams. They destroyed the cornfields, and carried 
away the women and children. Then the Indians 
came to Hiawatha and begged him to help them. 

"Bring together the chiefs of the tribes East, 
West, and South," commanded Hiawatha. " Hold a 
council. Choose one chief whom all the tribes will 
obey. Then will you be able to protect your homes 
and drive back the warriors from the North." 

This the people agreed to. The council was to be 
held on a high bluff beside the lake. For three days 
Hiawatha sat in his wigwam, praying to the Great 
Spirit. Then he set forth in his magic canoe to meet 
the chiefs of all the tribes. 

The Red Men waited on the bluff ; and when they 
saw the canoe of Hiawatha upon the sparkling water, 
they raised a great shout of welcome. 

" Listen to the words I would speak to you/' said 
Hiawatha. "We are friends and brothers. You 
have come from many hunting grounds to seek for 
aid. How shall the tribes of the North be driven 
back? Never by our tribes singly. Only by join- 
ing in a common band of brotherhood shall we be 
able to drive the enemy from our land. 

"Brothers, if we unite in this bond, the Great 
Spirit will smile upon us, and we shall be free and 
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happy. If we remain as we are, we shall be de- 
stroyed by our enemies and our names be soon 
forgotten. These are the words of Hiawatha." 

And now that his mission among the Red Children 
was ended, Hiawatha went down to the waters. As 
he sat again in his canoe, lo ! the air was filled with 
sweet music. A soft, golden light fell upon the lake, 
and the heavens blazed with glory. Away into the 
flood of light and music Hiawatha drifted. 

Far, far across the lake people watched him. The 
purple mists fell upon the magic canoe, and they 
could see his form no more. Hiawatha, their friend 
and counselor, had gone from them forever. 

Then they said, " Farewell forever ! " 

Said, " Farewell, O Hiawatha. " 

And the forests, dark and lonely, 

Moved through all their depths of darkness, 

Sighed, "Farewell, O Hiawatha!" 

And the waves upon the margin 

Rising, rippling on the pebbles, 

Sobbed, " Farewell, O Hiawatha ! " 

Thus departed Hiawatha — 
Hiawatha the beloved, 
In the glory of the sunset, 
In the purple mists of evening, 
To the Islands of the Blessed, 
To the Land of the Hereafter. 
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THE PINE AND THE FLAX 

On the edge of the forest grew a tall and beautiful 
pine tree. Its feathery crown rose above all the 
other trees of the wood, and its soft branches waved 
gracefully when the wind blew across the plain. 

Just at the foot of the pine the fields of grain 
began, and here the farmer sowed many kinds of 
seed. The flax was planted close to the tree, and it 
came up, even and beautiful. The great pine tree 
looked down on the slender green thing that grew 
about its roots, and loved it for its beauty. 

As the summer days became longer, the flax grew 
taller and taller, and at last it bore a little blue 
helmet upon its head. 

" How beautiful you are," said the tall pine. 

The flax bowed itself to the earth. And all its 
blue-capped stems bowed and gracefully rose like the 
beauteous blue waves of the sea. 

The pine and the flax became great friends. 
They talked to each other, and they promised to keep 
together always. 

" What folly is this ? " said the trees of the wood- 
land to the pine. " Pay no heed to the flax. It is 
small and weak and feeble. No; if you wish a 
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friend, choose the tall evergreen on the hill, or the 
birch tree yonder upon the mountain. They are 
strong and faithful, and fit to be your companions." 

But the pine tree would not forsake the flax, and 
neither would it listen to the words of its comrades 
in the wood. . 

The thistle and the burdock and the other small 
plants growing near talked to the flax. 

" Do you think the pine tree cares anything 
about you ? " said they. " It is tall and grand, and 
all the trees of the wood look up to its lofty 
crown. What can you two do for each other? 
Turn your fancy to the juniper bush or the rasp- 
berry vine, or be wise enough to choose one of us. 
Children of a size play best together." 

" I shall trust in the pine," answered the flax. 
" The tree is honest and true, and I love it well ! " 
And so it came to pass that the pine and the flax 
gave no heed to the whispering tongues about them. 

Time passed. The flax was gathered and woven 
into heavy linen cloth. The pine tree was felled ; 
its branches were cut off, and its tall, straight 
trunk was carried into the town. But still, though 
far apart, the pine and the flax did not forget 
each other. 
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In the harbor of the town lay a beautiful ship. 
The tall pine tree became its mast, and from its top 
waved a flag with a golden cross upon a blue ground. 

But the proud mast alone could not urge the 

ship forward. Then a great white cloth was 

, brought upon the ship. That was the sail. It 

rose upon the mast, wrapped itself about it, and 

like a giant wing grasped the wind in its folds. 

The sail was woven of the flax that grew in 
the field on the edge of the forest. Thus the two 
friends were reunited. Over the blue water and 
dashing waves the pine and the flax bore the 
good ship to new and beautiful lands. 

The wind, who carries messages all over the 
world, sought the thistle and the burdock and the 
trees of the wood, and told them that the Pine 
and the flax were traveling together over the 
wide ocean. 

"Who could have dreamed it?" whispered the 
trees. 

" Who could have dreamed it ? " said the bur- 
dock and the thistle. 

But the pine and the flax had always believed it, 

for they trusted each other. 

— Albrekt Segerstedt. 
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A SNOW BATTLE 



Winter had come. Jack Frost was no longer a 
humbug. The first boy out of the schoolhouse gave 
a shout, which passed from mouth to mouth till it 
became a cheer. 

Down from a dull, gray sky came myriads of 
white snowflakes. The ground was soon covered 
with snow, and the school divided into two opposing 
armies. It was now late in the afternoon, and the 
battle was put off until the next morning. 

That evening was a busy one. All hands set to 
work preparing material and defenses for the coming 
contest. On the highest spot in the school grounds 
a snow fort was built, and I was among those chosen 
to garrison the fort. 

There was not a boy late the next morning. 
When the teachers arrived to open the school, they 
found all the scholars upon the playground, rolling 
huge snowballs. 

The snow continued to fall through the forenoon ; 
and when we went out at the close of the morning 
session, a beautiful fort of snowy whiteness stood 
ready for us, and from a mound in the center floated 
the battle flag. 
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Our company took their places inside the fort. 
We could see the enemy gathered around their cap- 
tain at their camp, some two hundred yards distant, 
with ammunition sleds loaded with snowballs. The 
lieutenant bore their battle flag. 

At a blast from a tin horn, on rushed the foe! 
They separated, and came in two divisions, approach- 
ing us from the left and right at the same moment. 

"Now, boys," cried our captain, "don't throw a 
ball until the enemy is within range ! " Then, calling 
the pluckiest fellow among us (a flaxen-haired country 
boy) to his side, he whispered a word or two, and 
pointed to the flag in the enemy's camp. 

The boy, who had been nicknamed " Daddy," on 
account of his old-looking face, slipped quietly over 
the rear wall of the fort, dodged behind a snowdrift, 
and was lost to sight. 

Forward marched the enemy, with their captain 
at the head of the division to the left, and the lieu- 
tenant, with the battle flag, in advance of the party 
on the right. 

Having engaged our attention thus on the two 
flanks, where we stood ready to receive them, as 
they neared us, the two divisions rushed obliquely 
toward each other, and, by a quick and well-exe- 
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cuted movement, they immediately united and ad- 
vanced against our center. 

It was in vain we pelted them with snowballs. 
On they came, encouraged by a cheer from the 
teachers and some other spectators, who, by this 
time, had gathered near the schoolhouse. 

Three times had our noble captain been tumbled 
from his perch upon the mound in the center of the 
fort, when another cheer from the spectators an- 
nounced something new in the battle. 

Looking over the enemy, who were close to us, 
we saw " Daddy,' ' with the colors of their camp in 
his arms, his flaxen hair flying in the wind, as he 
ran for dear life. 

In an instant, the line of the enemy was all in 
confusion ; some ran to head off " Daddy," while 
others, in their excitement, stood and shouted. 

It was our turn now, and we pelted their broken 
ranks with our snowballs till they looked like living 
snow men. 

There was another shout, and we looked around 
to find our captain down, and the hands of one of 
the other party just ready to grasp our flag. It was 
the work of a second to pitch the intruder upon his 
back outside the fort. 
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Then came the final tug of war. A rush was 
made to capture our standard ; several of our boys 
were pulled out of the fort and taken prisoners. 
Again and again a number of the enemy, among 
whom was their color bearer, gained the top of our 
breastworks. 

Again and again they were tumbled off amid a 
shower of snowballs, that forced them to retire, to 
gain breath and clear their eyes from snow. 

Once their lieutenant, with the red-bordered 
battle flag, had actually succeeded in reaching the 
mound upon which stood our colors, when a com- 
bined attack of our forces, which nearly made him 
a prisoner, drove him from the fort to gather 
strength for another rush. 

" Daddy " was now a prisoner, and the recaptured 
flag again floated over the enemy's camp. Just at 
this moment the school bell called us, fresh and 
glowing with exercise and healthful excitement, to 
our lessons. 

The battle was left undecided, but a warm south 
wind, which sprang up toward evening, leveled our 
fort to the ground, and the snow war was over for 
that time. 

— D. C. Beard. 
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THE LITTLE FIR TREE 



Far away in the forest grew a little Fir tree. Tall 
pines and firs stood all around it, spreading out their 
great branches and pointing their plumy tops to the 
sky. The sun shone on the little tree, and the 
breezes fluttered its leaves. But it did not heed 
the sunshine, nor the wind, nor even the birds, for it 
was very unhappy. 

" Oh, if I were only as tall as the trees around 
me ! " it thought. " Then I might look out into the 
wide world. The birds would build their nests in 
my branches, and when the wind blew I could 
proudly bow like the tall tree yonder." 

In summer when the ground was carpeted with 
brown needles, the children often came to the forest 
to gather cones. " Oh, what a pretty little tree," 
they said. But this the Fir tree did not like to hear. 

In the winter, when the snow lay white and 
glistening on the ground, it was greatly troubled be- 
cause a hare often bounded over its low top. " To 
grow faster ! To become tall and large ! Nothing 
else in the world is worth caring for," thought the 
little Fir tree. 
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Every autumn the woodcutters came and cut 
down the tallest firs. The great trees fell to the 
ground with a crash, and when their branches were 
cut off, the long and slender trunks were placed on 
carts and drawn away. " Where could they be 
going? What would become of them?" The 
young Fir tree wished very much to know. 

And so it remembered to ask the swallows and 
the storks, when they came back in the spring, if they 
had seen the tall tree trunks. A stork nodded his 
head. "Yes, I can tell you," he said. "I met 
several new ships on the. sea, and they had tall, 
straight masts that smelled like fir trees. Oh, how 
grandly they sailed ! " 

" What is the sea ? What does it look like ? " 
asked the tree. " I wish I were tall enough to go 
over the sea." 

" To explain that would take too long," answered 
the stork, as he flew away. 

"Rejoice in thy youth," said the sunbeams. 
"Take pleasure in thy young life and thy fresh 
growth." 

The wind kissed the tree, and the dew shed 
tears over it, but the Fir tree did not understand 
them. 
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The happy Christmas time drew near, and many 
young evergreens were cut down and carried out of 
the forest. " Where are they going ? " asked the Fir 
tree. "They are no taller than I. And why da 
they keep their branches?" 

"We know, we know," chirped the sparrows. 
" We can tell, for we have looked through the win- 
dows of houses and seen them standing in warm 
rooms. You can not think what honor they receive ! 
Their branches are covered with golden apples, and 
bright lights sparkle from among their green needles." 

"And then," asked the Fir tree, "what happens 
after that?" 

" We saw no more," answered the sparrows. 

" Will such joy ever come to me ? " thought the 
little tree. " That is far better than crossing the sea. 
Oh, when will another Christmas come? I am 
unhappy with longing and waiting." 

" Enjoy our love," said the air and the sunshine. 
"Delight thyself in thy young life in the beautiful 
world." 

But the discontented tree would not listen. 

Another year passed, and when the Christmas time 
again drew near, the discontented Fir tree was the 
first to fall. And then, all too late, it thought of the 



happiness that was past. Never again would it see 
its dear companions, — the trees, or the bushes, or the 
flowers that had grown up by its side. 




The Fir tree was carried to a large house and placed 
in a beautiful room, and it stood up so tall that its 
top nearly touched the ceiling. What was to happen 
now ? It could only stand in its place and wonder. 

Presently the tree was hung with gilded nuts and 
beautiful toys. Red and yellow and white candles 
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were fastened to its boughs, and at the very top 
was placed a golden star. It was very beautiful. 

" Oh, that the evening would coine," thought the 
tree. "I wish the candles were lighted. And 
what will happen then? Will the sparrows look 
in at the windows? Am I to grow standing here, 
laden with these beautiful things?" 

At last the candles were lighted. What a blaze 
of light ! What splendor ! The tree trembled with joy. 

Then the folding doors were thrown open, and 
the children rushed into the room. They shouted 
and danced joyfully around the tree, as one gift after 
another was cut from its boughs. 

" I wonder what will come next. When will they 
adorn me again ? " thought the tree. The candles 
burned down and were put out, and the children 
took everything from its branches. They played 
with their new toys, and no one noticed the tree. 

"Have they already forgotten me?" sighed the 
poor tree. And it longed to be far away in the forest 
again. 

All night it was left alone. In the morning it 
was taken upstairs to the attic and thrown roughly 
down upon the floor. And there in a dark, cold cor- 
ner it lay forgotten for many days and nights. 
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" It is winter now," thought the tree. " I shall be 
sheltered here until the spring. And then I shall be 
planted again. But I wish it were not so dark and 
lonely. How pleasant it was in the forest when 
the snow covered the ground, and the hare was 
running by! I should not even mind his jumping 
over me now." 

"Squeak, squeak," said a little mouse, creeping 
timidly toward the tree. Another followed and they 
slipped into its branches. 

"Where do you come from and what do you 
know, old tree?" asked the mice. 

" Tell us about the most beautiful place on earth. 
Have you been there ? Have you been in the store- 
room where cheeses lie on the shelves, and hams 
hang from the ceiling, and where one can dance on 
tallow candles, and go in thin and come out fat?" 

" I have not been there," said the tree ; " but I 
know the wood where the sun shines, and the birds 
sing." And then the tree told the mice about its 
home in the forest. 

" How many things you have seen ! " exclaimed 
the mice. "You must have been very happy." 

"Do you think so?" said the tree. "Ah, yes, 
after all those were happy days." And then it told 
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of the Christmas Eve when it had been dressed with 
beautiful gifts and bright lights. 

" Do you know any more stories ? " asked the mice ; 
and when the tree could tell them nothing new, they 
scampered away, and again it was left alone. 

" When will I be carried out of this place ? " 
thought the tree. " Will the time ever come ? " 

At last the winter was over, and one spring morn- 
ing the Fir tree was dragged out of the attic and 
thrown into the garden. 

" Now life is beginning again," it thought. " Very 
soon I shall be planted,' ' and it tried to spread out its 
branches. But, alas ! they were withered and yellow. 
It lay among the weeds with the star of gold glitter- 
ing upon its top. 

Two children were playing in the garden. One of 
them came and tore off the star. " Look at the ugly 
old Christmas tree ! " said the child, treading upon its 
dry branches. 

And the tree looked at the fresh and beautiful 
flowers in the garden and wished itself back in the 
dark garret. 

It thought of the time when it was growing fresh 
and green in the forest. " All is over," it said. " Oh, 
that I had enjoyed my life when I could ! " 
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Then the gardener came and chopped the Fir tree 
into small pieces. A fire was lighted; and the dry 
wood blazed up brightly and snapped as it burned. 
It was thinking of the summer days and the winter 
nights in the green, rustling forest. 

And so the tree's life was ended and also the story, 

for all stories come to an end. 

— Hans Christian Andersen. 



OLD-TIME STORIES 

The stories of old time were told and not written, 
for in those days there were no books for children. 
The best of these stories have been retold again and 
again, and are now printed in books where all may 
read them. Many of the old-time fables and fairy 
tales show the danger of doing wrong, while others 
show how happiness is almost always sure to come 
to those who do right. 

There is an old fairy story of a little maid who 
was so gentle and kind that roses and diamonds fell 
from her lips whenever she spoke. This was only 
another way of saying that kind words are as beauti- 
ful and give as much pleasure as flowers and precious 
stones. 

FOURTH READER — M 
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You have all read how the slow-moving turtle 
won a race with the fleet rabbit. This fable has 
led many a child that learns slowly, to work hard 
and reach the first place in his class. 

People used to believe that fairies could assume 
any form they chose. Sometimes they appeared as 
little men and women with ugly faces and strange 
dresses. Again they were tall and beautiful like the 
"Rockaby Lady" who brings dreams to sleeping chil- 
dren. Often they took the form of birds or rabbits 
or other animals. 

The story of Prince Charming and his wonderful 
ring is one of the very best of the old fairy tales of 
France. So true is the lesson which this story 
teaches, that it has been told over and over again for 
hundreds of years. 

Who can guess the meaning of this beautiful story, 
or tell the real name of the wonderful ring ? 

THE MAGIC RING 

There was once a king so honest and kind and 
true that his people called him the Good Ruler. 

One day when he was walking in the fields, he 
heard the sound of horns and the tramping feet of 
horses. Soon he saw a score of men and women, 
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and a great pack of dogs, all running after a little 
white rabbit. 

The timid creature ran to the king and jumped 
into his arms. " Not even a rabbit which comes 
to me for help shall be turned away," said the 




king. With kind words, he soothed the trembling 
animal. Then be carried it to tbe palace and 
ordered his servants to give it tbe best of care. 

That night a woman, tall and beautiful, clad in 
white flowing robes, stood before him. 

"I am Fairy Truth/' she said. "I was the 
rabbit whose life you saved to-day. You are indeed 
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the Good Ruler and I shall always be one of your 
best friends. You may ask what you will, and I 
will grant your wish." 

"I ask nothing for myself," replied the king, 
" but I have an only son who is dearer to me than 
all else. The greatest wish of my life is that he 
may be happy." 

"Shall I make him the handsomest prince in 
the world?" asked the fairy. 

"No," answered the king, "I will not ask that. 
He might be vain of his good looks and think only 
of himself." 

" Would you like your son to be the richest prince 
that has ever lived?" 

" I do not ask for riches," the king replied, " for 
riches alone can not make him happy." 

"You have only to wish," said the fairy, "and 
I will give him greater power than any other prince 
in the world." 

"Ah, no," said the king, "power without good- 
ness will not bring happiness. Make my son the 
best prince in the whole world, and I shall be 
content." 

" There is no better gift than goodness," the 
fairy answered, " but I can not make him good ; 
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that he must do for himself. I will promise to 
watch over him and help him, and when he does 
wrong, I will punish him. More, I can not do." 

Not long after, the good king died. As the prince 
sat grieving in his room, Fairy Truth stood before 
him as she had once stood before his father. 

U I have promised to be your best friend," she 
said, "and I have brought you a magic ring. It 
will prick your finger every time you do wrong. 
Heed its touch and you will be happy." 

For a long time the prince ruled his kingdom 
with justice and kindness, and he hardly felt the 
touch of the ring upon his finger. Every one loved 
him, and he was called Happy Prince Charming. 

But at length evil companions came and offered 
him all kinds of pleasure. "A prince should do 
as he pleases without punishment," they said. And 
because he did not like to be laughed at, he listened 
to the young men who wished him to do wrong. 

The ring pricked his finger again and again until 
at last he threw it away in anger. " Now," he said, 
"I shall be happy once more, for I can do as I 
please." From this time on he grew more wicked and 
became more unhappy day by day. No one loved him, 
and even his bad companions cared only for his money. 
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One day he saw a poor young girl picking up 
sticks for a fire. The prince saw that she*was very 
beautiful, and he asked her to be the queen of his 
country. But to his surprise she refused to go 
with him to the palace. 

u Why will you not go with me ? " he asked. 

" Because you are not like your father, the Good 
Ruler," answered the young girl. "I do not wish 
to be your queen, for you are a wicked man, and 
you would make me unhappy." 

The angry prince called his soldiers, and com- 
manded them to put the girl into prison. No sooner 
was this done than the prince heard a noise like 
a clap of thunder. Fairy Truth stood again before 
him, no longer gentle and kind, but stern and 
terrible. 

" Prince," she said in a voice to which he listened 
with fear, " I promised your father to punish you 
if you failed to do right. You have been as fierce 
as a lion, and as cruel as a bear. Your body shall 
look like your soul all the rest of your life." 

Suddenly the prince found himself in a forest by 
the bank of a river. He heard a voice saying, 
" Look in the water, and you will see what wrong- 
doing has done to your soul." 
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The prince looked and saw a fierce and ugly 
beast. With a terrible cry of anger he ran into 
the forest. But he soon fell into a trap, and the 
hunters put him into a strong iron cage and took 
him to his own city. 

There he saw crowds of people in the street. 
All were rejoicing because they had been told that 
their wicked prince was dead. Then he heard the 
voice of his old teacher speaking to the people. 
"The prince has a good heart," he was saying. 
" I do not believe that he is dead. He will some 
time return and will be as wise a ruler as his 
father was before him." 

Then the people placed the crown on the head 
of the old man and begged him to be their king. 
" I will wear the crown," he said, " and govern the 
kingdom until the prince returns." 

These words made the prince sorry for his evil 
deeds, and he became as gentle as a lamb. But 
his keeper was a hard and cruel man, who beat 
and nearly starved all the animals in his care. 

One day a tiger escaped from his cage and was 
about to spring upon this cruel keeper as he lay 
asleep. At first the prince was glad, but a better 
thought came into his mind, and he wished he 
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were free to save the helpless man. No sooner 
had he felt this kind wish than the doors of his 
cage opened wide. He sprang out and killed the 
tiger and thus saved the keeper's life. 

Then a voice was heard to say, "A good deed 
is always rewarded," and the prince found that he 
had taken the form of a little white dog. How 
he rejoiced because he was free from the shape of 
a fierce wild beast ! 

The keeper carried the beautiful dog to the palace, 
and now he was petted and praised and cared for. 
But the queen, wishing to keep her pet dog from 
growing larger, gave him nothing to eat except a 
little bread. 

One morning when he received his crust of bread 
for breakfast, he ran with it to the palace gardens. 
By the wayside he saw a little child almost dead 
with hunger. 

"Poor thing," he thought, "I know what it is 
to be hungry. I will give her my bread." So he 
ran to her and laid the bread at her feet. Again 
he heard a voice say, "A good deed is always re- 
warded." And oh, wonderful ! He was no longer 
a dog, but a beautiful dove with white wings. 

Then his first thought was to find the young girl 
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whom he had put in prison. Day after day he 
flew many weary miles in his search. At last he 
found her in a desert cave, talking with an old man. 
He flew into the cave and perched upon her shoulder. 
" My beautiful dove," said the maiden, " stay with 
me, and I will love you always." 




The dove vanished, and Prince Charming was again: 
a man, handsome and tall, with a face as kind as 
when he was a happy boy. The old man, too, dis- 
appeared, and in his place stood Fairy Truth in her 
pure white robes. 

" My children," said the fairy, " I now give back 
to Prince Charming the crown that he has become 
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good enough to wear. And I will restore to him 
bis kingdom, for he is at last wise enough to 
govern it." 

She had hardly finished speaking when Prince 
Charming found himself standing in his own palace 
with his chosen queen by his side. The crown was 
placed upon his head, and all the people shouted, 
" Long live the King ! Long live the King ! " 

For many years Prince Charming ruled his king- 
dom with justice and wisdom. It is said that he 
always wore the magic ring, and that it never again 
had reason to prick his finger. 

And it is also said that the Prince never grew old 
in looks, but that year by year, as he became more 
wise and kind, his face became more beautiful. 

— Dinah Mulock Craik. 

THE CHILD AND THE RAIN 

The Rain tapped gently on the pane, 

But all its tapping was in vain : 

" You can't, you can't come in, Sir Rain," 

The child replied, " and that is plain ! 

We don't like wet — we do like dry — 

You can't come in — you needn't try! " 

— M. J. H. 
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STORIES OF THE RAINBOW 



In the cloud palaces of the sky lived Queen Juno. 
Her special attendant was Iris, a beautiful maiden 
who carried messages between the sky and the earth. 

For her use the sun-king had made a bridge of 
many colors that spanned the sky and was fastened 
to the earth with a pot of gold. This wonderful 
bridge shone with bands of red, yellow, and blue, 
and tints of purple and orange gleamed in its 
radiant arch. 

Whenever Iris was sent to the earth, she tripped 
lightly over the rainbow bridge. Chains of dew- 
drops glistened like jewels in her hair, and her 
robe of many colors floated behind her like a fleecy 
cloud. 

Oftentimes this faithful messenger was bidden to 
visit the dark land of sleep, and bring back happy 
dreams for the sad in heart. She was a frequent 
visitor, too, on the field of battle, where she was sent 
to aid and protect the heroes that were favorites in 
the cloud palace of the sky. 

Iris loved the rain and the waters of sea and lake 
and river. The changing colors of the seashells were 
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once thought to have been caused by her magic 
touch. And the swordlike leaves of the Iris plant, 
that grows by many a lake and stream, were thought 
by the Greek children to be the soldiers of Iris, 
guarding the flowers that bear her name. 

n 

One night, just at sunset, an old man found 
the pot of gold which lies under the end of the 
rainbow. 

His home was far beyond the dark forest through 
which he was passing. As the pot of gold was very 
heavy he soon began to look for a safe place in which 
to hide it until morning. 

A poplar tree stood near the path, stretching its 
branches straight out from the trunk, for that was 
the way poplar trees grew in the days of long ago. 

" Ah," said the man, " this tree is the very place 
in which to conceal my treasure. All the trees of 
grove and forest are asleep, I see, and these leaves 
grow thick upon the branches." He carefully placed 
the pot of gold in the tree, and hurried home to tell of 
his good fortune. 

Very early the next morning, before the sun was 
up, Iris, the rainbow goddess, missed the precious 
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pot of gold. She hurried to the ruler of earth and air 
aud told him of the loss. The messenger, Hermes, 
was immediately sent in search of the lost treasure, 
and he soon came to the forest in which it was 
hidden. 

He awakened the trees and asked them if they had 
seen the pot of gold. They shook their heads sleepily 
and murmured something which Hermes could not 
understand. 

Then the great ruler himself spoke to them. 
"Hold your arms high above your heads," he said, 
" that I may see if all are awake." • 

Up went the arms, but, alas, down to the ground 
carne the pot of gold. No tree of the wood was more 
surprised than the poplar. He was a very honest tree, 
and for a moment he hung his head in grief and 
shame. Then again he stretched his arms high above 
his head and said : — 

" Forgive me, great father ; hereafter I shall stand 
in this way that you may know I hide nothing from 
the sight of my king." 

At first the poplar tree was much laughed at, 
and he was often told that he looked liked a great 
umbrella which a storm had turned inside out. 

But as years went by every small poplar was taught 
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to grow as fearless, straight, and open-hearted as him- 
self, and the whole poplar family became respected and 

loved for their uprightness and strength. 

— Flora J. Cooke. 

IRIS 

TnE Sun-king has thrown out the rainbow bridge, 

And Iris is coining down, 
All decked in glistening gems of rain 
And robed in a royal gown ; 
f In trailing robes of silvery mist, 
She comes in her golden crown. 

Her namesakes down by the water's edge, 
Stand clad in their cloaks of blue, 

The stately flags that the children know — 
Like soldiers tried and true ; 

With swords unsheathed and pointing up, 
Through the shining mist and dew. 

She sees that her precious pot of gold, 

Safe under the rainbow lies, 
She gives to the kindly smiling earth, 

Her jewels fresh from the skies, 

And showering smiles on flowers and trees, 

Back over the bridge she flies. 

— Carrie Shaw Rice. 
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A LITTLE HERO OF HOLLAND 

I wonder if you have ever read about a strange 
country that is lower than the water which borders 
its shore? "How' can this be?" you ask. "Would 
not the water at once flow over all the land ? " 

But Holland is just such a country. It is very 
low, and it lies close to the ocean. Great walls 
called dikes are built to keep back the sea, which 
is forever trying to get in and spread itself over the 
country. 

Every boy and girl in Holland knows how impor- 
tant it is that these dikes be tight and strong. For 
even a little break, if not quickly mended, would soon 
grow larger and larger ; and then the angry waves 
would pour in and flood the towns and villages. 

It does not look dangerous — this great sea that 
seems so quiet and so grand ! You would never 
think that it was trying to come ashore and do so 
much harm. But the people of Holland know what 
the sea will do, and so they wall it out and keep the 
walls strong at every point. 

Is not this wonderful ? It seems even more won- 
derful as we go along the coast and see how the 
great dikes are built. Many of them are as tall as 
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a three-story house. Trees grow upon them, and 
houses are built on their tops. 

The dikes are carefully guarded by day and by 
night. When a terrible storm is raging, old ocean 
sometimes dashes great waves to the very top of the 
high sea walls. In case of danger, alarm bells are 
rung, and every one hurries to help build the sea 
wall higher or to repair it. 

The canals of Holland are almost as wonderful as 
the dikes. There are many of them and they con- 
nect the largest cities with the sea. Where the 
canals flow into the ocean there are great gates to 
keep the water from rushing in. . Strong men care- 
fully guard these water gates, and open and close 
them for the ships to come and go. 

There is a beautiful story told of a brave little boy 
of Holland, whose father was one of the keepers of 
the water gates. One day his mother came to the 
'window of her cottage and called to him. " Come, 
Peter," she said. " I want you to carry some 
cakes to the old blind man who lives in the hut 
on the dike. You have time enough to go and 
return before the sun sets." 

Peter left his brother and sister playing under a 
large willow tree. " You'll see me back before the 
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atara come out," he said. " Butif it were the darkest 
night, I would not be afraid to go." 

It was not long before Peter had climbed the steep 




side of the dike and reached the little hut upon its 
top. He made the old blind man very happy with 
his mother's gift and his own cheery words. The little 
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lad stayed for a few moments to pick some flowers 
for his mother, and to watch the white-capped waves 
dash against the great sea wall. 

" You would like to break through and spoil our 
lands and homes, you wicked sea," he said. " I am 
glad the walls are high and strong, and that my 
father watches the gates." 

He turns toward home, and now he can see far off 
the red roof of his own cottage. He thinks of the 
warm fire and the table spread for supper, as he walks 
carefully down the steep bank. 

But hark ! He* hears a low, trickling sound, and 
the child grows pale with terror. He drops his 
flowers and in a moment is up the bank. There, 
stealing through the sand, he sees a slender stream of 
water not yet as large as his hand. Peter is only a 
child, but young as he is, he knows the meaning of 
this dreadful thing. 

Tis a leak in the dike ! The stoutest heart 

Grows faint that cry to hear, 
And the bravest man in all the land 

Turns white with mortal fear. 

For he knows the smallest leak may grow 

To a flood in a single night ; 
And he knows the strength of the cruel sea 

When loosed in its angry might. 
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And the boy! He has seen the danger,— 

And shouting a wild alarm, 
He forces back the weight of the sea 

With the strength of his single arm ! 

He listens for the joyful sound 

Of a footstep passing nigh ; 
And lays his ear to the ground, to catch 

The auswer to his cry. 

And he hears the rough wind blowing, 

And the waters rise and fall, 
But never an answer comes to him, 

Save the echo of his call. 

He sees no help, no succor, 

His feeble voice is lost ; 
Yet what shall he do but watch and wait, 

Though he perish at his post ! 

Clouds cover the stars, and the night is dark and 
lonely. The cold wind blows through his thin cloth- 
ing. No answer comes to his calls, and he grows 
weary with shouting. Yet still he presses with all 
the strength . of his little arm to keep back the 
water, and to prevent the leak from growing larger. 

He thinks of his father and mother, of his brother 
and sister, and wonders if they will come at last and 
find him. But he has no thought of leaving the 
place where duty holds him fast. 
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An anxious party of friends and neighbors are 
searching for the missing boy. At last they find 
him, still holding back the trickling stream with his 
slender arm. They carry him to his mother with 
great rejoicing, for many lives and homes have that 
night been saved by his heroic act. 

This all happened many years ago. Yet when 
the sea roars like a flood outside the great dikes, the 
children of Holland are still told the story of the 
little hero whose courage saved the land. 



DUTCH CHILDREN AND THEIR HOMES 

The people of Holland are called Dutch and their 
children are as interesting as the strange country in 
which they live. 

The Dutch children look like little old men and 
women, for they are usually dressed just like their 
fathers and mothers. Both boys and girls wear heavy 
wooden shoes, and they take them off as Japanese 
children do when they go into the house. How fast 
they run over the ground in their low, thick shoes, and 
what a clatter they make ! 

Let us take a look at the strange places in which 
some of the Dutch children live. In many of the 



cities of Holland the canals form the principal streets, 
and in the country, canals are often used as roads. 
Sometimes the houses are built so close to a canal 
that the children can easily lean out of the windows 
and drop their fishing lines into the water. 

Beyond the red roofs 
of the towns the green 
fields appear to be 
striped with the sil- 
very water ways. No- 
tice the windmills, 
There are hundreds 
of them. They stand 
in rows along the 
water's edge like huge 
giants with their sails 
set to catch the wind. 
The Dutch children 
never tire of watching their long arms turning around 
and around. 

The windmill towers are so ■ large that the first 
story is often used for a house ; so you see, some of 
the children of Holland live in windmills. Others 
have their homes, and even their gardens, upon canal 
boats. They eat, sleep, play, and take care of the 
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garden, while the boat travels about from one place 
to another. 

The boys and girls of Holland are seldom idle. 
The girls help their mothers about the house, for 
the Dutch spend much of their time in keeping things 
clean. They wash the outside of their houses and 
even scrub the streets. 

The girls that live in the country milk the cows 
and make butter and cheese. Some of them herd 
the geese, of which there are thousands on the canals. 
Whenever they have a spare moment, they knit long 
blue stockings. They knit standing in the doorway ; 
they knit when they are walking, and, indeed, one 
.seldom sees a Dutch girl without her knitting. 

The homes of the Dutch are very quaint and in- 
teresting. The floor is often laid with smooth, red 
tiles. A brass kettle, shining brightly, hangs over 
the open fire, and at one side of the fireplace there is 
usually a tall, carved clock. 

Many of the houses are built of yellow-and-black 
brick set in curious figures. How tall most of them 
are with their sharp, peaked roofs ! 

The boys help their fathers on the farms and 
canals. They learn to manage the windmills that 
are always at work pumping water, grinding corn, 
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and running the factories. They often train dogs to 
draw their carts for them, and it is said that Dutch 
boys are noted for their kindness to animals. 

The children of Holland are very fond of the 
storks. These long-legged birds are friends to the 
people, for they eat the reptiles that would destroy 
the dikes. The storks build their nests in the trees 
and on the chimneys of the houses. Often we see 
one of the great birds standing on one leg upon the 
roof, guarding his nest. 

Winter is a merry season in Holland. * Then all 
the canals are frozen and everybody has skates. The 
first day of skating every year is observed as a holi- 
day. Then crowds of men, women, and children can 
be seen on the ice, skating, riding, or sailing in ice 
boats. 

What strange-looking sleighs ! Here is one in the 
shape of a great shell. There a merry party of chil- 
dren glide along in a wooden swan on runners. At 
night the whole scene is brilliant with moving lights. 

Holland is a country that will always be dear to 
us, for it was there that the Pilgrim fathers found a 
home before they sailed in the Mayflower for the new 
land across the seas. 
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THE ARAB AND HIS HORSE 

My beautiful, my beautiful, 

That standest meekly by 
With thy proudly arched and glossy neck, 
, And dark and fiery eye ; 
Fret not to roam the desert now 

With all thy winged speed ; 
I'm not to mount on thee again ; 

Thou'rt sold, my Arab steed ! 

Slow and unmounted I shall roam, 

With weary foot alone, 
Where, with fleet step and joyous bound, 

Thou oft hast borne me on ; 
And sitting down by that green well, 

I'll pause and sadly think, 
" 'Twas here he bowed his glossy neck, 

When last I saw him drink ! " 

When last I saw thee drink ? — away ! 

The fevered dream is o'er ; 
I could not live a day, and know 

That we should meet no more ! 
They tempted me, my beautiful, 

For hunger's power is strong ; 
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They tempted me, my beautiful, 
But I have loved too long. 

Who said that I had given thee up? 

Who said that thou wert sold ? 
'Tis false, 'tis false, my Arab steed ! 

I fling them back their gold ! 
Thus, thus I leap upon thy back 

To scour the distant plains ; 

Away — who overtakes us now 

Shall claim thee for his pains ! 

— Caroline E. Norton. 

AHMED AND HIS CAMEL 

Hassan was a camel driver who dwelt at Gaza. 
It was his business to go with caravans, back and 
forth, across the desert to Suez, to help take care 
of the camels. He had a wife and one young son, 
called Ahmed. 

Hassan had been absent for many weeks, when his 
wife received from him a message, brought by 
another camel driver who had returned with a 
caravan from Suez. 

It said, " Send the boy w r ith the camel to Suez 
with the next caravan. I have some merchandise to 
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bring home, and I will stop at Suez till he 



comes." 



Ahmed's mother was sad at the thought of send- 
ing her young son alone on such a journey. But 
she said to herself that Ahmed was now quite old 
enough to be helping his father; and she at once 
began to make preparations for his long ride. 

Ahmed got out the trappings for the camel, and 
looked at the water bottles to see that they did 
not leak. 

The boy was delighted to think that he was to go 
to his father, and that at last the day was come when 
he was to take a journey with his dear old camel. 
Long had he wished to ride on its back across the 
desert and to lie down by its side to rest at night. 

The camel, of which Ahmed was so fond, had 
been bought by his father with the savings of many 
a year's hard work, and it formed the sole riches 
of the family. Hassan was looked upon as quite 
a rich man by the other camel drivers, and Ahmed 
was proud that his father was the owner of a 
camel. 

Hassan called his camel by an Arabian word 
which meant Meek-eye. Though it was a great 
creature by the side of Ahmed, it would obey the 
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voice of the young boy, and come and go at his 
bidding, and lie down and rise up just as he wished. 

At length there was a caravan about to start for 
Suez which Ahmed could join. The party met near 
the gates of the city, where there were some wells 
at which the water bottles could be filled. Ahmed 
bade farewell to his mother and started with the 
caravan. The camels which were to lead the way 
had jingling bells around their necks which the 
others, hearing, followed without other guidance. 

Ahmed looked back and saw his mother standing 
near the city gate. He took off his cap and waved 
it, and his mother took off the linen cloth which 
she wore over her head and waved it. Tramp, 
tramp, tramp went the camels, their spongy feet 
making a soft noise as they trod the ground. The 
camel drivers laughed and talked to each other. 

Ahmed was the only boy in the caravan, and no 
one seemed to notice him, but he had a stout heart, 
and tried not to care. He could talk to Meek-eye, 
and this he did, patting the creature's back and 
telling him they would soon see his father. 

The sun rose higher and higher, and the day grew 
hotter and hotter. The morning breeze died away, 
and the noon was close and sultry. The sand 
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glowed like fire. There was nothing to be seen but 
sand and sky. At midday a halt was made at one 
of the places well known to the drivers, where 
shade and water could be found. 

The water bottles were not to be touched that 
day, for at this place a little stream, which gushed 
from a rock, supplied enough for the men, while the 
camels needed no water for many days. 

After resting a short time the kneeling camels 
were made to rise, the riders first placing themselves 
on their backs, and the caravan then moved on. At 
night the party encamped for rest ; the camels lay 
down, fires were lighted, and food was prepared. 
Several days were thus passed, and Ahmed found 
that he liked this free and easy life quite as well as 
he thought he should. 

No hostile Arabs were met with, or even seen ; but 
a danger of the desert far worse than a party of 
wild Arabs came suddenly upon them. There sprang 
up, one day at noon, one of those fearful burning 
winds which do such mischief to the traveler and his 
camel. The loose, hot sand rose up in the air like a 
cloud. It filled the nostrils and blinded the eyes. 

The only thing to be done was for the men to get 
off the backs of the camels and lie down with their 
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faces to the earth. After the storm had passed they 
attempted to continue their journey. But the sand 
had blown so as to cover the beaten track, and 
thus all trace of the road was lost. 

The camel drivers who led the caravan stood still, 
and they did not know which way to turn. Not a 
rock nor a palm tree was to be seen in the distance, 
and no one could tell where was the south, toward 
which their faces ought to be turned. They wan- 
dered on, now turning to the right and now to the 
left. Sometimes, when they had gone some distance 
in one direction, they retraced their steps and tried 
another. 

The caravan made a halt, and it was now decided 
to journey toward the setting sun, in the hope of 
finding once more the right track. Night came on, 
however, and they had not found it, nor had they 
reached any place where . the empty water bottles 
could be filled. 

Once or twice some one of the party fancied that 
he saw in the distance the top of a palm tree ; but 
it proved to be only & little cloud upon the horizon. 
They had not yet found the old track ; neither 
had they supplied themselves with water to cool 
their parched lips. 
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Poor Ahmed suffered like the rest from terrible 
thirst. He drank the last drop of water from his 
water bottle, and thought of the morrow with fear. 
He was so tired when night came that he was glad 
to lie down by the side of Meek-eye and go to sleep. 
Ahmed slept, but before morning he was awakened 
by the sound of voices. 

He listened, and heard the chief driver tell one 
of the merchants that, if they did not find water 
the next day, a camel must be killed, in order to 
get the water contained in its stomach. This is 
often done in cases of great need in the desert, 
the stomach of the camel being so formed as to 
hold a great quantity of water. 

Ahmed was not surprised to hear such a thing 
spoken of; but what was his distress and alarm 
when he heard the merchant propose that the boy's 
camel should be killed ! 

The merchant said the other camels were of too 
good a kind and of too much" value; and, indeed, 
what business had this young boy to have a camel 
of his own ? It w r ould be better far, they said, for 
him to lose his camel than to die, like the rest, of 
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thirst. And so it was decided that Meek-eye should 
be killed unless water were found the next morning. 

Ahmed slept no more. His heart was full of 
grief; but his grief was mixed with courage. He 
resolved that Meek-eye should not die. 

His father had trusted him to bring the camel, 
and what would he say if his son should arrive at 
Suez without the animal ? He would leave the cara- 
van as soon as possible, and try to find his way alone. 

That night, when all was quiet, and the merchant 
and camel driver were asleep, Ahmed arose, and, 
gently patting the neck of Meek-eye, awoke him. 
He placed his empty bag and water bottles on the 
camel's back, and, seating himself, made signs for the 
creature to rise, and then suddenly started off. 

Tramp, tramp, tramp went Meek-eye over the soft 
sand. The night was cool and refreshing, and Ahmed 
felt stronger and braver with every step. The stars 
were shining brightly, and they were his only guides. 
He knew the star which was always in the north, 
and the one which was in the west after the sun had 
gone down. He must keep that star to the right, 
and he would be sure to be going toward the south. 

He journeyed on till day began to dawn. The 
sun came up on the edge of the desert, and rose 
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higher and higher. Ahmed felt faint, weary, and 
thirsty, and could scarcely hold himself on to the 
camel's back. But when he thought of his father and 
mother he took courage again, and bore up bravely. 

The sun was now at its height. Ahmed fancied 
he saw a jxtltn tr^e in the distance. It seemed as if 
Meek-eye saw it also, for he raised his head and 
quickened his step. It was not long before they 
reached one of those pleasant green and shady spots 
in the desert that are called oases. 

Ahmed threw himself from the camel's back, and 
soon found a pool of water in the midst of the reeds 
and long grass which grew there. He dipped in 
his bottle and drank, while Meek-eye, lying down, 
stretched out his long neck and greedily sucked 
up great draughts of the cool water. 

How sweet was the sleep which crept over them as 
they lay in the shade of the great palm tree, after 
they had quenched their thirst! Refreshed and 
rested, Ahmed was able to satisfy his hunger on 
some ripe dates from the palm tree, while Meek-eye 
began to feed upon the grass and leaves around. 

Ahmed noticed, while eating his dates, that other 
travelers had been there recently, as the grass at the 
side of the pool was trampled down. This greatly 
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cheered him, and he quickly followed in their track. 
Tired and faint with hunger, he traveled on for 
many a weary mile, till at last he saw, a long way 
off, the fires of a caravan which had halted for the 
night. 

Ahmed soon reached the camp. He got down from 
Meek-eye, and, leading him by the bridle, came toward 
a group of camel drivers, who were sitting in a circle. 
He told them his story, and asked permission to join 
the party, and begged a little rice, for which he was 
ready to pay with the piece of money that his mother 
had given him when he left home. 

The lad was kindly received by the men, and in- 
vited to join them at their evening meal. They 
admired the courage with which he had saved his 
favorite camel. After supper Ahmed soon closed his 
weary eyes, and slept soundly by the side of Meek-eye. 

In the midst of a pleasant dream Ahmed was sud- 
denly aroused by the sound of tinkling bells, and on 
waking he saw that another caravan had arrived. 

The merchants sat down to wait until their supper 
was brought to them, and a party of camel drivers 
drew round the fire near which Ahmed had been 
sleeping. They raked up its ashes, put on fresh 
fuel, and then prepared to boil their rice. 
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What voice was that which roused Ahmed just 
as he was falling asleep again? He listened, he 
started to his feet, he looked about him, and waited 
for a flash of flame from the fire to fall on the faces 
of the camel drivers who stood around it. 

It came flickering up at first, and then, all at once 
blazed out, and lighted up the face of Ahmed's father, 
who stood stooping over it. He had waited at Suez 
many days, wondering why Ahmed did not come; 
and then he had determined to return home with a 
caravan which was starting for Gaza. 

We need hardly describe the joy of both father 
and son, nor the pleasure with which the father lis- 
tened to the history of all the fears and dangers to 
which his young son had been exposed. He was glad, 
too, that their precious Meek-eye had been saved from 
death. 

There was no one in the whole caravan so happy 
as Hassan, when, the next morning, he continued 
his journey to Gaza in company with Meek-eye and 
his beloved son Ahmed. 
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A LITTLE MILL GIRL 

Would you like to hear the story of a little 
mill girl who lived in New England more than 
half a century ago? Her home was in Lowell, 
on the Merrimac River, not far from the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

Along the banks of the river were many factories 
whose wheels were turned by the swiftly flowing 
waters. In fancy let us visit one of the great cotton 
manufactories as they were when Lucy Larcom was 
a little girl and worked in the mills. 

Here are bales and bundles of cotton which grew 
in the sunny fields of the South. On every side 
wheels are turning, and bands are whirling, and 
spindles are whizzing. The great machines do their 
work so skillfully that they seem almost to think. 
They clean the cotton until it is as white as milk, 
and then they twist its weblike fibers into thin, 
long threads and weave them into cloth. Hundreds 
of men and women are at work in the factory attend- 
ing the machines. 

In one of the rooms children are playing about. 
What can they be doing in such a busy place as this ? 
Yonder, in a corner, some little girls are listening to 
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a story. Lucy Larcom, a child of eleven, is enter- 
taining her playmates with a fairy tale. 

Suddenly the children leave their play, and each 
one runs to her place at the spinning frames. 
The bobbins have 
been slowly filling 
with the threads 
of twisted cotton. 
Now they are full, 
and they must be 
replaced by empty 
ones. This work is 
done by the little 
girls of the mill. 

It will be nearly 
an hour before the 
bobbins will need 
changing again, 
and while the cot- 
ton threads are 
winding round and round the great spools, the chil- 
dren are allowed to go through the factory. This 
is a rare pleasure, and they run from one room to 
another with interest and delight. 

With what wonder they gaze down at the drip- 
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ping rim of the great water wheel, which turns with 
its mighty power all other wheels in the mill ! How 
delighted they are to see the thread from their own 
bobbins woven into long strips of fine white cloth! 

From the windows of the work room the children 
can look down on the green lawn that slopes from 
the mill to the river. The stream winds in great 
curves through the meadows. Beyond lie beautiful 
hills, and far away are the purple mountains. 

Every summer a fleet of canoes filled with In- 
dians glides down the stream. They land at a 
grassy point and set up their camp of wigwams. 
After a few weeks they depart as silently as they 
came. The visit of the Indians is one of the inter- 
esting sights of the year to the young workers. 

Lucy Larcom, the little girl who liked to tell fairy 
stories to her companions, was a great lover of 
reading. She was not allowed to bring books into 
the mill, so she pasted newspaper clippings containing 
her favorite poems on the sides of the window frame 
near which she sat. She read the verses over and 
over until she knew them by heart, and could repeat 
them while she worked at the spinning machines. 
As she grew older she cared less for play, and spent 
more time in reading and study. 
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Lucy loved poetry, and she could make verses as 
easily as a bird can sing. For this reason she was 
asked to fill the poet's corner in a paper published 
by the older girls of the mill. 

The poet Whittier heard about the Lowell mill 
girls and their paper. He came to see them, and 
he read the rhymes of the young verse maker. 
Ever afterward he was her most helpful friend. 

The young mill girl longed most earnestly to go 
to school. She was tired of the endless turning 
of the wheels and the never ceasing noise of the 
factory. But she was devoted to her mother, who 
needed her help ; and year after year the young girl 
worked faithfully on, without complaint. 

In the winter she used to go to the mill while 
the stars were yet shining in the sky, and return 
at night after the candles were lighted. But she 
spent her spare moments in reading and study ; and 
when at last the time came for her to go to 
school, she was ready to make the most of her 
opportunity. 

She became a happy, helpful woman; and the 
poems that she has written are so sweet and beauti- 
ful that people like to read them and remember 
them. 
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THE SING-AWAY BIRD 

Have you ever heard of the Sing-away bird, 

That sings where the Runaway River 
Runs down with its rills from the bald-headed hills 

That stand in the sunshine and shiver ? 
" Oh, sing ! sing-away ! sing-away ! " 

How the pines and the birches are stirred 

By the trill of the Sing-away bird ! 

'Twas a white-coated sparrow that sped a light arrow 

Of song from his musical quiver, 
And it pierced with its spell every valley and dell 

On the banks of the Runaway River. 
" Oh, sing ! sing-away ! sing-away ! " 

And the river runs singing along, 

And the flying winds catch up the song. 

— Lucy Larcom. 



MARCH 

March ! March ! March ! They are coming 
In troops to the tune of the wind : 

Red-headed woodpeckers drumming, 
Gold-crested thrushes behind ; 
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Sparrows in brown jackets hopping 

Past every gateway and door ; 
Finches with crimson caps stopping 

Just where they stopped years before. 

March ! March ! March ! They are slipping 

Into their places at last : 
Little white lily-buds, dripping 

Under the showers that fall fast; 
Buttercups, violets, roses ; 

Snowdrop and bluebell and pink j 
Throng upon throng of sweet posies, 

Bending the dewdrops to drink. 

March ! March ! March ! They will hurry 

Forth at the wild bugle sound : 
Blossoms and birds in a flurry, 

Fluttering all over the ground. 
Hang out your flags, birch and willow ! 

Shake out vour red tassels, larch ! 
Up, blades of grass from your pillow ! 

Hear who is calling you — March ! 

— Lucy Larcom. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON IN THE WILDERNESS 

George Washington was only sixteen years old 
when he went into the forests of Virginia to survey 
the wild land belonging to his neighbor, Lord Fairfax. 
So well did he perform this work, that a few years 
later he was asked to undertake a much more difficult 
and dangerous journey. 

At that time, the Great Woods, as the land beyond 
the Ohio River was then called, was claimed by both 
the English and the French. The hunters of both 
nations traded with the Indians, and both sides tried 
to gain the friendship of the wild men of the forest. 

The governor of Virginia resolved to send the 
French a message, telling them that the land belonged 
to the English and that as the French had no right to 
it, they were not to build their forts upon it. 

The person to be sent was to make his way for 
hundreds of miles through a forest. He must cross a 
wild and rocky range of mountains, and rivers which 
were wide and deep. He was also expected to make 
friends with the Indians. George Washington was 
selected to undertake this dangerous task and to carry 
the important message to the French commander. 

On the very day that Washington received his 
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orders, he started on his journey in company with 
three white men and two friendly Indians. They 
were obliged to carry all their supplies with them on 
horseback. In the daytime they rode through the 
woods, and at night they set up their tents near a 
spring or a stream of water. 



After many days of travel they came to an Indian 
village. The chief was full of polite speeches, but 
he would make no promise to help the English, 
instead of the French, should war break out between 
England and France. 

He offered, however, to go with Washington to 
see the French commander, who was at a fort many 
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miles to the north. Washington accepted his offer, 
and after a long and freezing ride they reached 
the fort, and the message was safely delivered. 

After some days of waiting, the French com- 
mander wrote a reply to the message, stating that 
he could not and would not give up the country; 
he was ordered to hold it, and he meant to obey 
his orders. This was all that could be obtained 
from him. Washington took the letter and pre- 
pared to return with it to the governor of Virginia. 

Washington and his companions were furnished 
with canoes to aid them in carrying their baggage, 
and with supplies for their journey. The boats 
were rowed down the stream, and the horses fol- 
lowed by land. 

It was in the depth of winter, and the weather was 
bitter cold. The river was full of floating ice, and 
the canoes were in frequent danger of being crushed 
to pieces. At one time the men were obliged to 
leave the river and carry the canoes on their backs, 
before they could find open water again. 

At length they reached the Indian village, where 
they parted with the chief and his warriors. Wash- 
ington with his little company of men then set out 
on horseback through the forests of Virginia. 
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The water and snow had frozen in the forest 
paths. At every step the poor horses broke through 
the hard crust. They often stumbled, and more 
than once fell beneath their riders. 

It soon became plain to Washington that he 
would never reach Virginia with the message, if he 
depended on the horses to carry him there. He 
therefore determined to take the journey on foot 
through the wilderness. 

So he and a single companion, a hunter who 
knew how to live in the woods, set out together. 
They packed a few provisions, strapped their knap- 
sacks on their backs, took their rifles, and pushed 
into the woods. As there was no need for the re- 
mainder of the party to hasten, they were left to fol- 
low with the horses in the best manner that they could. 

The long and dangerous inarch of the two brave 
men then began. They were in the midst of a great 
wilderness which was covered with snow, and they 
could only guess at the way. And what was worse 
than all, they were surrounded by unfriendly In- 
dians. Perhaps in all Washington's long life he 
was never in greater danger. It seemed very doubt- 
ful whether he and his companion would ever return 
alive to Virginia. 
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But they marched on without fear. When they 
were hungry, they ate some of the provisions carried 
in their knapsacks ; and at night they slept by a 
fire in the woods. 

They met many dangers besides cold and hunger. 
At one time an Indian, who offered to be their 
guide, tried to shoot Washington. Having missed 
his aim, he was taken prisoner, but Washington 
would not allow him to be punished as he de- 
served. 

The Indian's gun was taken away from him and 
he was allowed to return to his cabin. Now the 
travelers were in greater danger than before, for 
they knew that the Indian would soon come back 
with others to attack them. The only chance for 
their lives was to get away. 

All night long the weary men pressed forward 
through the forest. Morning came, but still they 
made no halt for rest. On and on they dragged 
their tired feet, toiling through the snow. Not 
until night came again did they think it safe to stop 
for the sleep they so much needed. 

And now they had nearly reached their journey's 
end. In a few days more they would be at home. 
But they must first cross a wide river. They reached 
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the banks, expecting to find the stream frozen, when, 
behold ! it was full of floating ice. 

They built a tire and lay down to rest, and to think 
what could be done. In the morning they felled 
trees, and made a rude raft by tying the trunks 
together with the long stems of wild grapevines. 

They dragged the raft to the edge of the ice that 
lined the river bank. Then the two men got upon 
it, and pushed it into the water with long poles which 
they had cut for the purpose. Soon the raft was 
driving on into the midst of the broken ice. 

The current was strong, and in spite of all they 
could do the ice swept the raft down the stream. 
Washington was thrown into the water, and it was 
only by a hard struggle that he was able to climb 
upon the floating logs again. 

At last the ice drove the raft upon a small island, 
and the two men managed to reach the land. There 
was no wood to be found for a fire, and the weather 
was very cold. Drenched with water, Washing- 
ton was obliged to pass the night without fire or 
shelter. 

But how could they get to the shore ? The raft 
had been carried away down the stream, and there 
were no trees that could be cut to build another. 
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Must they perish when the long, hard journey was so 
nearly ended ? 

In the morning a joyful sight met their eyes. The 
intense cold had frozen the floating blocks of ice 
together, and' there was a solid pathway to the bank 
of the river. They crossed the stream without 
trouble, although Washington's companion walked in 
great pain with frozen feet and hands. 

With brave hearts they traveled on. Very soon 
they came to the house of a trader who supplied all 
their needs. Washington bought a horse, and in a 
few days he reached Virginia, and placed the message 
from the French commander safely in the hands of 
the governor. —John Esten Cooke. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN'S SCHOOL DAYS 

When Abraham Lincoln was a boy, there were 
very few books in the cabins of the backwoods 
settlement where he lived. There was no school- 
house in the neighborhood; but it was not long 
before the people made up their minds that they 
must have one. So one day after harvest the men 
met together, chopped down trees, and built a 
small, low-roofed log cabin to serve as a schoolhouse 
for the children of the settlement. 
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If you could see that cabin, you would think it 
a veiy queer kind of schoolhouse. There was no 
floor except the trodden earth. One small window 
admitted light through strips of greased paper which 
the early settlers often used in place of glass. There 
'were no desks, and rough benches, made of logs 
split in halves, were used as seats. In one end of 
the room, opposite the low doorway, was a huge 
fireplace, where great logs crackled and blazed in the 
winter time. 

The term of school was short, for the settlers 
could not afford to pay very much for a teacher. 
It was in midwinter, for then there was no work 
for the older boys to do on the newly cleared farms. 

The big boys, as well as the girls and the smaller 
boys, for miles around, came to school to learn what 
they could. Most of the children studied only 
spelling, but some of the larger ones learned read- 
ing and writing and arithmetic. 

There were not very many pupils, for the houses 
in that new settlement were few and far apart. 
The school began at an early hour in the morning, 
and did not close until the sun was down. 

Such was Abraham Lincoln's first school. After 
a few weeks the term came to a close ; and the lad 
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THE SING-AWAY BIRD 

Have you ever heard of the Sing-away bird, 

That sings where the Runaway River 
Runs down with its rills from the bald-headed hills 

That stand in the sunshine and shiver ? 
u Oh, sing ! sing-away ! sing-away ! " 

How the pines and the birches are stirred 

By the trill of the Sing-away bird ! 

'Twas a white-coated sparrow that sped a light arrow 

Of song from his musical quiver, 
And it pierced with its spell every valley and dell 

On the banks of the Runaway River. 
" Oh, sing ! sing-away ! sing-away ! " 

And the river runs singing along, 

And the flying winds catch up the song. 

— Lucy Lakcom. 



MARCH 

March ! March ! March ! They are coming 
In troops to the tune of the wind : 

Red-headed woodpeckers drumming, 
Gold-crested thrushes behind ; 
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Sparrows in brown jackets hopping 

Past every gateway and door ; 
Finches with crimson caps stopping 

Just where they stopped years before. 

March ! March ! March ! They are slipping 

Into their places at last : 
Little white lily-buds, dripping 

Under the showers that fall fast; 
Buttercups, violets, roses ; 

Snowdrop and bluebell and pink > 
Throng upon throng of sweet posies, 

Bending the dewdrops to drink. 

March ! March ! March ! They will hurry 

Forth at the wild bugle sound : 
Blossoms and birds in a flurry, 

Fluttering all over the ground. 
Hang out your flags, birch and willow ! 

Shake out vour red tassels, larch ! 
Up, blades of grass from your pillow ! 

Hear who is calling you — March ! 

— Lucy Larcom. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON IN THE WILDERNESS 

George Washington was only sixteen years old 
when he went into the forests of Virginia to survey 
the wild land belonging to his neighbor, Lord Fairfax. 
So well did he perform this work, that a few years 
later he was asked to undertake a much more difficult 
and dangerous journey. 

At that time, the Great Woods, as the land beyond 
the Ohio River was then called, was claimed by both 
the English and the French. The hunters of both 
nations traded with the Indians, and both sides tried 
to gain the friendship of the wild men of the forest. 

The governor of Virginia resolved to send the 
French a message, telling them that the land belonged 
to the English and that as the French had no right to 
it, they were not to build their forts upon it. 

The person to be sent was to make his way for 
hundreds of miles through a forest. He must cross a 
wild and rocky range of mountains, and rivers which 
were wide and deep. He was also expected to make 
friends with the Indians. George Washington was 
selected to undertake this dangerous task and to carry 
the important message to the French commander. 

On the very day that Washington received his 



orders, he started on his journey in company with 
three white men and two friendly Indians. They 
were obliged to carry all their supplies with them on 
horseback. In the daytime they rode through the 
woods, and at night they set up their tents near a 
spring or a stream of water. 




After many days of travel they came to an Indian 
village. The chief was full of polite speeches, but 
he would make no promise to help the English, 
instead of the French, should war break out between 

England and France. 

He offered, however, to go with Washington to 
see the French commander, who was at a fort many 
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miles to the north. Washington accepted his offer, 
and after a long and freezing ride they reached 
the fort, and the message was safely delivered. 

After some days of waiting, the French com- 
mander wrote a reply to the message, stating that 
he could not and would not give up the country; 
he was ordered to hold it, and he meant to obey 
his orders. This was all that could be obtained 
from him. Washington took the letter and pre- 
pared to return with it to the governor of Virginia. 

Washington and his companions were furnished 
with canoes to aid them in carrying their baggage, 
and with supplies for their journey. The boats 
were rowed down the stream, and the horses fol- 
lowed by land. 

It was in the depth of winter, and the weather was 
bitter cold. The river was full of floating ice, and 
the canoes were in frequent danger of being crushed 
to pieces. At one time the men were obliged to 
leave the river and carry the canoes on their backs, 
before they could find open water again. 

At length they reached the Indian village, where 
they parted with the chief and his warriors. Wash- 
ington with his little company of men then set out 
on horseback through the forests of Virginia. 
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The water and snow had frozen in the forest 
paths. At every step the poor horses broke through 
the hard crust. They often stumbled, and more 
than once fell beneath their riders. 

It soon became plain to Washington that he 
would never reach Virginia with the message, if he 
depended on the horses to carry him there. He 
therefore determined to take the journey on foot 
through the wilderness. 

So he and a single companion, a hunter who 
knew how to live in the woods, set out together. 
They packed a few provisions, strapped their knap- 
sacks on their backs, took their rifles, and pushed 
into the woods. As there was no need for the re- 
mainder of the party to hasten, they were left to fol- 
low with the horses in the best manner that they could. 

The long and dangerous march of the two brave 
men then began. They were in the midst of a great 
wilderness which was covered with snow, and they 
could only guess at the way. And what was worse 
than all, they were surrounded by unfriendly In- 
dians. Perhaps in all Washington's long life he 
was never in greater danger. It seemed very doubt- 
ful whether he and his companion would ever return 
alive to Virginia. 
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But they marched on without fear. When they 
were hungry, they ate some of the provisions carried 
in their knapsacks; and at night they slept by a 
fire in the woods. 

They met many dangers besides cold and hunger. 
At one time an Indian, who offered to be their 
guide, tried to shoot Washington. Having missed 
his aim, he was taken prisoner, but Washington 
would not allow him to be punished as he de- 
served. 

The Indian's gun was taken away from him and 
he was allowed to return to his cabin. Now the 
travelers were in greater danger than before, for 
they knew that the Indian would soon come back 
with others to attack them. The only chance for 
their lives was to get away. 

All night long the weary men pressed forward 
through the forest. Morning came, but still they 
made no halt for rest. On and on they dragged 
their tired feet, toiling through the snow. Not 
until night came again did they think it safe to stop 
for the sleep they so much needed. 

And now they had nearly reached their journey's 
end. In a few days more they would be at home. 
But they must first cross a wide river. They reached 
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the banks, expecting to find the stream frozen, when, 
behold ! it was full of floating ice. 

They built a fire and lay down to rest, and to think 
what could be done. In the morning they felled 
trees, and made a rude raft by tying the trunks 
together with the long stems of wild grapevines. 

They dragged the raft to the edge of the ice that 
lined the river bank. Then the two men got upon 
it, and pushed it into the water with long poles which 
they had cut for the purpose. Soon the raft was 
driving on into the midst of the broken ice. 

The current was strong, and in spite of all they 
could do the ice swept the raft down the stream. 
Washington was thrown into the water, and it was 
only by a hard struggle that he was able to climb 
upon the floating logs again. 

At last the ice drove the raft upon a small island, 
and the two men managed to reach the land. There 
was no wood to be found for a fire, and the weather 
was very cold. Drenched with water, Washing- 
ton was obliged to pass the night without fire or 
shelter. 

But how could they get to the shore ? The raft 
had been carried away down the stream, and there 
were no trees that could be cut to build another. 
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Must they perish when the long, hard journey was so 
nearly ended ? 

In the morning a joyful sight met their eyes. The 
intense cold had frozen the floating blocks of ice 
together, and' there was a solid pathway to the bank 
of the river. They crossed the stream without 
trouble, although Washington's companion walked in 
great pain with frozen feet and hands. 

With brave hearts they traveled on. Very soon 
they came to the house of a trader who supplied all 
their needs. Washington bought a horse, and in a 
few days he reached Virginia, and placed the message 
from the French commander safely in the hands of 
the governor. —John Esten Cooke. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN'S SCHOOL DAYS 

When Abraham Lincoln was a boy, there were 
very few books in the cabins of the backwoods 
settlement where he lived. There was no school- 
house in the neighborhood; but it was not long 
before the people made up their minds that they 
must have one. So one day after harvest the men 
met together, chopped down trees, and built a 
small, low-roofed log cabin to serve as a schoolhouse 
for the children of the settlement. 
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If you could see that cabin, you would think it 
a very queer kind of schoolhouse. There was no 
floor except the trodden earth. One small window 
admitted light through strips of greased paper which 
the early settlers often used in place of glass. There 
'were no desks, and rough benches, made of logs 
split in halves, were used as seats. In one end of 
the room, opposite the low doorway, was a huge 
fireplace, where great logs crackled and blazed in the 
winter time. 

The term of school was short, for the settlers 
could not afford to pay very much for a teacher. 
It was in midwinter, for then there was no work 
for the older boys to do on the newly cleared farms. 

The big boys, as well as the girls and the smaller 
boys, for miles around, came to school to learn what 
they could. Most of the children studied only 
spelling, but some of the larger ones learned read- 
ing and writing and arithmetic. 

There were not very many pupils, for the houses 
in that new settlement were few and far apart. 
The school began at an early hour in the morning, 
and did not close until the sun was down. 

Such was Abraham Lincoln's first school. After 
a few weeks the term came to a close ; and the lad 
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was again as busy as ever about his father's 
farin. After that he attended school only two or 
three short terms. If all his school days were 
put together, they would not make a twelvemonth. 

But he kept on reading and studying at home. 
His stepmother said of him : " He read everything 
he could lay his hands on. When he came to a 
passage that pleased him, he would write it down 
on the wooden shovel or on boards, if he had 
no paper. Then he would copy it, commit it to 
memory, and repeat it again and again." 

Lincoln's father was too poor to furnish lamps, 
or even candles, for his family to burn at night. 
However, they had a big fireplace at one end of the 
log house. There was wood in plenty, and Lincoln 
brought in piles of dry logs for the fire. 

The bright blaze shed a strong light over all the 
room, and the boy, lying flat on the floor with 
his books in front of him, spent his long evenings 
in reading and study. In this way he read the 
Bible, "Pilgrim's Progress," and iEsop's Fables 
many times over. 

One day Lincoln walked a long distance to bor- 
row a book of a farmer. This book was a life of 
Washington. He read as much of it as he could 



while walking home. By that time it was dark, and 
so he sat down by the chimney and read by firelight 
until bed time. Then he took the book with him to 
his bed in the loft, and read by the light of a tallow 
candle. In an hour the candle burned out. 




He laid the book in a crevice between two of 
the logs of the cabin, so that he might begin read 
ing again as soon as it was daylight. But in the 
night a storm came up. The rain was blown in, 
and the book was wet through and through. In 
the morning, when Abraham awoke, he saw what 
had happened. He dried the leaves as well as 
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he could, and then finished reading the remaining 
chapters. 

As soon as he had eaten his breakfast, he hurried 
to carry the book to its owner. He explained how 
the accident had happened, and then he said : " I 
wish to pay you for the book. I have no money; 
but if you will let me, I will work for you until I 
have earned enough to pay for it." It was then 

* 

agreed that the lad should help the farmer gather 
corn for three days, and thus Abraham became the 
owner of the delightful book. 

He read the story of Washington many times over. 
He carried the book with him to the field, and read 
it while he was following the plow. From that time, 
Washington was the one great hero whom he admired. 
Why could not he model his own life after that of 
Washington ? 

Abraham Lincoln was determined to get an educa- 
tion. His efforts to improve himself attracted the 
attention of all who knew him, and in spite of his 
shabby clothes, he was greatly respected. 

One day a neighbor, riding along the road with his 
little boy, passed young Lincoln sitting on the top of 
an old rail fence. The lad was reading so intently 
that he did not notice the approach of the wagon. 
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" Mark what I say," said the father, " that boy will 
make a smart man of himself some day. If you live, 
you will find that my words will come true." 
And come true they did. 

MY COUNTRY 

I love my country's vine-clad hills, 
Her thousand bright and gushing rills, 

Her sunshine and her storms ; 
Her rough and rugged rocks that rear 
Their hoary heads high in the air, 

In wild, fantastic forms. 

I love her rivers, deep and wide, 

Those mighty streams that seaward glide, 

To seek the ocean s breast ; 
Her smiling fields, her flowery dales, 
Her shady dells, her pleasant vales, 

Abodes of peaceful rest. 

Her forests and her valleys fair, 

Her flowers that scent the morning air, 

All have their charms for me ; 
But more I love my country's name, 
Those words that echo deathless fame, 
The Land of Liberty ! 
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SOMEBODY'S MOTHER 

The woman was old, and ragged, and gray, 
And bent with the chill of the winter's day ; 

The street was wet with a recent snow, 
And the woman's feet were aged and slow. 

She stood at the crossing and waited long, 
Alone, uncared for, amid the throng 

Of human beings who passed her by, 
Nor heeded the glance of her anxious eye. 

Down the street with laughter and shout, 
Glad of the freedom of school let out, 

Came the boys, like a flock of sheep, 
Hailing the snow piled white and deep ; 

Past the woman so old and gray 
Hastened the children on their way, 

Nor offered a helping hand to her, 
So meek, so timid, afraid to stir 

Lest the carriage wheels or the horses' feet 
Should crowd her down in the slippery street. 
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At last one came of the merry troop, 
The gayest laddie of all the group 

He paused beside her, and whispered low, 
" I'll help you across, if you wish to go." 

Her aged hands on his strong, young arm 
She placed, and so, without hurt or harm, 

He guided her trembling feet along, 
Proud that his own were firm and strong ; 

Then back again to his friends he went, 
His young heart happy and well content. 

" She's somebody's mother, boys, you know, 
For all she's old, and poor, and slow ; 

" And I hope some fellow will lend a hand 
To help my mother, you understand, 

" If ever she's poor, and old, and gray, 
When her own dear boy is far away." 

And " somebody's mother" bowed her head 

In her home that night, and the prayer she said 

Was — " God be kind to the noble boy 
Who is somebody's son, and pride, and joy ! " 
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A PROBLEM IN DIVISION 

Far to the East there lived, in the days of old, 
an Arab who was known in all the country round. 
Now this man had neither gold nor silver, houses 
nor lands; but of horses he had seven and ten. 

Fleet as the wind, graceful as a deer, and gentle as 
a dove were each and all of these beautiful horses. 
Their owner loved them next to his own sons. Not 
one would he sell, — no, not for the wealth of kings 
or princes. 

Now it came to pass that the Arab suddenly became 
ill unto death. And he called his three sons together 
that he might divide his riches among them. To the 
eldest son he gave one half of his horses, to the 
second son one third, and to the youngest one ninth. 

When the days of mourning were ended, the sons 
met to divide the horses according to their father's 
will, and they were greatly troubled. 

" How can I take one half of seventeen horses ? " 
said the eldest son. " A living horse can not be cut 
in twain." 

" And how can I," said the second son, " possess 
one third of seventeen horses? But such was my 
father's command." 
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a My father's words I fain would keep," said the 
youngest son, " but one ninth of seventeen horses will 
give a merciful man but one." 

" I see a holy man riding by," said the eldest son. 
"Let us make him our judge." 

Now when the case was laid before the monk, he 
thought long and carefully. And then he spoke : — 

" Accept, I pray thee, my poor steed, and let him 
be added to the seventeen." This was done, and 
eighteen horses were brought before the judge. 

" The eldest son may now take one half of the 
horses," directed the monk. And the eldest son led 
forth nine. 

" Let the second son take one third as his own," 
continued the wise man. 

The second son called his favorite horses, and six 
noble animals came running to his side. 

" One ninth is the share of the youngest son, and 
therefore two are his lot, for so do I judge," again 
said the wise monk: 

" Well hast thou judged ! " said all the sons. 
" And now, holy man, name thy reward." 

" I will take all the horses that are left," said the 
monk, with a smile. And he rode away with neither 
more nor less than his own. —From the Arabic. 
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THE WAY TO HAPPINESS 

Blessed are the poor in spirit : 

For theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 
Blessed are they that mourn : 

For they shall be comforted. 
Blessed are the meek : 

For they shall inherit the earth. 
Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after 
righteousness : 

For they shall be filled. 

Blessed are the merciful : 

For they shall obtain mercy. 
Blessed are the pure in heart : 

For they shall see God. 
Blessed are the peacemakers : 

For they shall be called the children of God. 
Blessed are they which are persecuted for righteous- 
ness' sake : 

For theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 

— St. Matthew. 
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forge 




In'di a 


en'tran§e 


for'tune 


hand'ful 

• 


in her'it 
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in quire' 


laugh'ter (laf-) mer'chant 


6' a seg 


in tSnse' 


leaflet 


mer'cjf ful 


6 bilged' 


In'ter est 


leath'er 


Mer'ri mac 


6b lique'l}' 


' in trud'er 

• • 


lev'eled 


mer'ri ment 


6b tain' 


I'ris 


lieu ten 'ant 


mes'sige 


Ohi'6 


ft'a ly 


lin'en 


met'al 


6p'p5r tu'ni ty 




loi'ter 


Mi' das 


6p'p6 gite 


jew'elg 


Lon'don 


mid 'day' 




JoAn'me 


Lowi'ga 


min'i a lure 


pal'&^e 


joiw'ney 


Low 7 ell 


mis'chief 


pan'nierg 


jtia'g'ment 


Lu'gy 


mis'chiSv oils 


pa poose' 


jump'er 




mod' el 


par 'a sol 


Ju'n& 


ma ghlne' 


m& las'seg 


par'gel 


jus'tige 


ma gi'gian 


molt'en 


part 'n erg 




man'Sge 


mor'tal 


part'ner ship 


ker' chief 


man'ger 


Mow'een 


pa'tient 


ker'nel 


man u fac'- 


mul'ti tude 


pa'tient ly 


Anap'saek 


tory 


mur 'mured 


paved 


Aneel 


mar'gin 


mu'glc al 


pave'ment 


knight 


Ma'ri gold 


mut'ton 


payment 


Anit'ting 


Mas sa chu'- 


mys'ter y 


pe" cul'iar ly 


knob 


setts 




ped'dler 


KrissKrin'gl* 


i mi te'ri al 


Nar gis'sus 


per'ish 




ma^'Or 


nei^A'bSr 


per mis'sion 


lage' like 


meant 


nei^A'b5r ing 


per mit' 


la'dy bird 


meag'ure 


NieA'6 las 


per'se" cut ed 


Land 'seer 


Meek'-eye 


niek 'named 


Pic co'la 


Lap 'land 


mel'an eAol y 


non 'sense 


pierge 


Lar'com 


mem' 6 ry 


nos'trilg 


pi'geon 


lark'spur 


mer'chan dige 


nymph 


pit'S otis 
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pit'i ful 


qui'et ly 


Rol'lin 


slen'der 


pli'ant 


quiv'er 


roy'al 


slip'per y 


Pluni'field 




run 'a w&y 


smear 


p5'et ry 


rag'ged 




sneeze 


pop'lar 


re'al ly 


sad'dle 


sol'emn 


por'cu pine 


re 'gent ly 


sas'sa f ras 


sol'id 


pdr'tion 


r$ cep'tion 


sat' is fy 


sol'i ti ry 


po'gieg 


r& flect'ed 


scam 'pe red 


som'ber 


pf g gess' 


r£ fiige' 


sc&rge'ly 


some 'bod y 


pog ges'sion 


rein 


screech 


som'er set 


pos'si ble 


rein 'deer 


search 


soothed 


pos'si bly 


r£ joige' 


sel'dom 


sor'rel 


pov'er ty 


r£ main' 


s6 lect'ed 


spar'r&w 


pr£ feV 


re" main'der 


selfish 


spe'cial 


pr6 ferred' 


r£ pSir' 


selfish ness 


spec ta'tQig 


prep 'a ra'tion 


re" peat' 


sep'a rite 


spin'dle 


pn g'ent ly 


res'ciie 


se'ri cms 


splen'dftr 


prin'gi pal 


reg'in 


ses'sion 


spong'y 


pro gress' 


r£ gist' 


set'tler 


squash 


prom'ise 


r£ sist'ange 


shag'gy 


squeak 


proph'£ gy 


rev 'els 


shep'Aerd 


squeezed 


pr6 poge' 


Rey'nSrd 


shiv'er 


stat'ue 


pr6 vi'giong 


rAyme 


shoe'mak'er 

•• 


stiteh'eg 


pun'ish ment 


rAym'ing 


shov'el 


stoin'acA 


p fir 'pose 


Rich'Srd 


shriek 


straight 


pur sue' 


rid' die 


side'waZk 

•• 


strug'gle 




ri'fle 


sin'ewg 


stu'di 6 


quaint 


rfyAt'eous 


skill'full y 


sue geed'ed 


quan'ti ty 


(ri'chus) 


sleep' 1 ly 


suc'cOr 


quenched 


right'eous nesa 


i sleigh 


SuSz' 

•• 
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suit 


thrige 


tur'ban 


wealth 


sul'try 


throat 




wealth' y 


sum'mit 


thrush 


un d& gld'ed 


wea'ri ly 


sup'ple 


thun'der bolt 


un ti'dy 


wea'ry 


sur'f&Qg 


tini'id 


u'gii al 


weath'er 


stir prige' 


ti'ny 




weiaAt 


swal'low 

• 


To'by 


val'ue 


wel'come 


swgr'thy 


lom'my 


van'ished 


whith'er 


syl'van 


tong§ 


ves'sel 


Whit'ti er 




torch 'e§ 


vic'tim 


Whit' ting ton 


tai'lcr 


tor nient'ed 


Vir gin'i a 


wil'der ness 


tal'low 


trav'el 


vig'it 5r 


with 'e red 


te&rs 


trav'eled 


Vix'en 


won'drous 


ten'fe ment 


trav'el er 


voy r &ge 


wrap'per 


ter'ri h\e 


tread' ing 




wrestling 


ter'rSr 


treag'ure 


Wa'biin 


wvig'gle 


thievtfg 


tric'kling 


Wal'ter 

• • 


wring'ing 


thirst 


trough (trof) 


warn 'pum 




this'de 


trust'w5r thy 


war'H5r 

• • 


zig'zag' 
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